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I: YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INC., 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery is now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


[t's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery. plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely $8.00° We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions — not a skimpy, 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep — the most desirable size of letter- 
writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 

If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of $8.00 to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INc., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


——BS"4I] 
Ihe Capital-Crazette Press, Inc. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















Many Big Moments 


begin with a 


Familiar Ring 


Often it’s a call you’ve hoped for 
and waited for. From someone dear 
or about something especially impor- 
tant to you. Then suddenly there’s a 
familiar ring. And everything’s just 
wonderful! 

Many’s the time you would have 


paid the telephone bill for a whole 
month —and more —for that one call. 


“Jack phoned to ask me 
to the dance” 


“A prospect telephoned 
to give me a big order” 


Whenever the telephone rings, it’s 
a reminder of its double value. It keeps 
you in touch with other people. Helps 
other people keep in touch with you. 
Some days the calls you get are even 
more important than those you make. 

Yet the cost of this two-way service 
is small. Less than a penny an hour 
for the average family. 


“Bob, Jr., called 
to tell me it’s a boy”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


““My Scoutmaster phoned 


about a camping trip”’ 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Here Is Account Of A Famous 
Incident In Coast Guard History 


Buxton, N. C. 


This is in reply to the Editor’s Note in 


edition seeking information 


that first 


the January 


about circumstances resulted in 
the famous remark about men of the Coast 
Guard being required to put out to sea but 
not being required to return from their 
rescue mission 

I happened to know the old gentleman 
who first made this historic remark. I was 


with him for three years. His 
was Patrick 
Hatteras Life Saving 
A ship was stranded off Cape Hat 


Shoals and one of 


shipmates 


name Etheridge, stationed at 


Cape Station at that 
time 
teras on the Diamond 
the life saving crew reported the fact that 


this ship had run ashore on the dangerous 


shoals. The old skipper gave the command 
to man the lifeboat and one of the men 
shouted out that we might make it out to 
the wreck but we would never make it back. 
The old skipper looked around and said, 
‘The Blue Book says we've got to go out 
and it doesn't say a damn thing about hav 
ing to come back.”’ 
Sincerely yours, 

CLARENCE P. BRADY, CBM 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above letter from 
Chief Petty Officer Brady ts one that we 
consider extremely important in that it pin 
points the circumstances 


(Ret.). 


of the Coast Guard’s most inspirational tn 
We think our readers will be de 
lighted to know the that 
motivated the unselfish made by 
Patrick Etheridge and which today ts part 
ot rich Coast Guard lore.——E. L.) 


cidents. 
circumstances 


remark 


Pictured here is the salty crew of the Coast Guard Lifeboat Station at South Haven, Mich- 


ican. Front row: 


Frank Watson, Francis Kelly and Theophile Tracz. Back row: 


Irving 


Zerlin, Robert Thoma, Richard Gough, Rollen Rust and Melton Faigen. Chief Boatswain‘s 
Mate Kelly is commanding officer of this station. 
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surrounding one 


Son Of Coast Guardsman Tells 
Of Lesson Learned By Comrade 


Box 814, 
Premont, Texas. 


I guess I haven't any business writing to 
your MAGAZINE because I’m an old Army 
man myself, but my father served in the 
Coast Guard for 26 years, and although 
he has passed away, we still receive the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE and enjoy it 
very much. Anyway, to get back to why 
I am writing to you. I read your October 
ssue, and while glancing through the Mail 
Buoy, I came across a letter from an un 
ratisfied seaman. It reminds me of a ‘‘Pansy”’ 
I had served with while doing duty in 
Korea. It kind of burnt me up when I 
read it but I didn’t know if the guys in the 
Coast Guard felt the same way towards a 
griper like ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ as guys in the 
Army do, but today I some of the 
answers from other Guardsmen, so 
here is my reply. 

As I said, he reminds me of a 
(using the word loosely) I served with 
when I was a Sergeant in Korea. This ‘‘per- 
son’’ was always complaining, always say 
ing he was so much better than his su 
periors because he had some college educa 
tion. Well, Unsatisfied, I just hope you 
never have to learn your lesson the way he 
did. Oh, he is still alive, but life probably 
gets pretty dull without any legs, and do 
you know what makes it all so grim, Un- 
satisfied? Well, there were fourteen of us 
on the patrol, and twelve of us listened to 
an uneducated Top Sergeant who [| don't 
think ever even finished grammar _ school, 
and one (you guess who) thought he knew 
more than anyone else. We!l, anyway, thir- 
through without even a 
I mentoined what happened 
to the college boy who knew everything 
Wake up, boy, before it’s too late. 

Oh, yes 


eoing to collese now, but 


read 
Coast 


man 


teen of us got 
scratch, and 


incidentally, “‘Unsaticfied.”’ I'm 
‘oh, I sure hope 
I never form an opinion such as you have 
on life. 
I guess I'll just sign this by calling myself 
“Hopeful” that is. hopeful that Un 
satisfied never joins the Army 


Hopeful. 


Enlisted Man Brings Charges 
Of Racial Discrimination 


Why is it that a seaman can change to 
any rate and yet a steward’s mate can’t? 
Is it because they are of different natioinali- 
ties and because they have racia. prejudice 
against all people from differnt parts of 
the world? Dies color make a -I:fference? 
Well, if it does, this is not the Coast Cuard 
of the United States! 

Every time they put in a request for a 
change of rate either to be a seaman or a 
rated position, they are either turned down 
by the Commanding Officer of the ship or 
by the District Commander. Why is this? 
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Will be looking forward to seeing the 
answer in the next issue of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE or in the following PAY | f- 
issue J 


Sincerely, GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: Ne 





—A Coast Guardsman. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Anyone who knows A U T '@) | N S U R A ~ C E Avail ble ONLY to officers 


anuthing about the Coast Guard knows that and Ist 3-graders who are 


there ts no such thing as ractal discrimina married and at least 25, active, reserve, or retired. We have no agents and deal 
tion on any official or semi-official basis. direct. Savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed - 
, —e to you if you can qualify. Protection against loss from bodily injury and property 
We could quote many instances of tatr treat damage liability ; medical payments; accidental death; comprehensive personal 
ment of people of all races but this would liability and fire & theft coverage. Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
make it necessary for us to quote names and service. Former military men who know your problems handle your policies, Greatest 
places and would result in violation of pri- savings possible to preferred risks. 

vacy of the individual. We can honestly 


say that the Coast Guard does not care what 

the color of a man’s skin may be, nor does HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL PROPERTY 

tt care whether he ts short or tall, fat or 

skinny, bald or red-haired. Capable men This floater policy covers everything personal anywhere in U, S. or 
of every color have been able to find real abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
success in the tadhe of the United States jewelry and valuable personal effects. Insures you against 14 named 


Coast Guard.—E. L.) 
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Reader Gives Some Interesting j 
History About Old Lighthouses GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
oF ieee tee mi INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GOV'T. 


perils. Best type of coverage at lowest cost. 


In your September, °53, issue, Gilbert B 
Leach, QMSN, in a letter tentatively identi 
fying the ‘ighthouse in a picture of an 
carlier issue as ‘‘Barnegat’’ (N.J.), made 


4 
(RBS SSS SB ZB SBS SSF SS SSS SSF SSS SFB FFB Be Bees ees eee eee ee 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


the statement that Barnegat was the second THE Crockett and Pre-a Streets, San Antonio, Texas 
\ 


eldest lighthouse in the U. S. yen 
COUPON Address aS 

Age TT -¢ eee Single 

Car Description... pee whe .... Annual Mileage 

; : FULL peinens UGGi. des esccuce xecssasesces MCR GE Ree. 

ever Barnegat is far from being the second f ITO IN U.S C AUTO OVERSEAS lM PERSONAL 

oldest lighthouse. DETAILS 

This site was first established in 1834 

and, at that time there were about seventy then used until comp‘etion of the present lantic City), also out of service, built in 

lighthouses in the U. S. Service. Sandy 

Hook was established in 1764, Cape May 


in 1823, and the Navesink Twin lights in ei — 
1828 24 years. The present tower is the fourth In the U. S. there are quite a number of 


I agree that his identification may be cor 
rect. although to me it looks like it might FOR 
be Dry Tortugas Light in Florida. How 


tower whick went into service in 1858. 1854, and Chapel Hill. built in 1856, 
ay : , ' which is also still in service 
This station has been out of service about 


Sandy Hook's orig towers still standing that are older than 


The original Barnegat tower was a forty o dest in New Jersey 


; ; . ; - iS Barnegat en = 
foot structure and if fell into the sea in inal tower, built in 1764, and still in serv Barnegat. In fact, there are at least a dezen 


1856. A temporary wooden tower was __ ice, is the cldest, followed by Absecon (At still in service which are older 





a A —~ — About the only thing that might make 








Barnegat famous is the fact the engineer in 
U S COAST GUARD MAGAZINE charge of construction was later to become 
* a a famous Union general - the leading 
TAI BO r . SPEER President Northern officer at the Battle of Gettysbure, 
wa ae . General Meade. The contractor on the struc 

A — ’ > / > rj NYT J rfor 
M. JACKSON. JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyb. Edttor Sieh apie, cen: elite dion Fee <Mididiaien 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER, Circulation Mar. Jersey artist and author, F. Hopkinson 
Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all Smith 


communica.ions to this address.) 


. gar s the showing of ‘“‘false lights’’ 
Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. Regarding the sh ng of ‘‘false lights 


this is a oular story linked t any area 

Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter : : POF “ = ne 5 : 
November 1, 1927, at the Fost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, including Long Beach, N. J., and Nags 
March 3, 1879. Head, N. C. There is no evidence to prove 

Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all they are true — the only authentic case 
persons who are interested in the U, 8. Coast Guard. News published in these oe De ‘y : 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but must not being that of robbers living on the Cornish 
be construed as being ofhcial. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast coast. 
Guard Headquarters but it is relt that = — ve of ie am ge noe 
jlaces it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guar — aa e all 
ome would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves I've made an extensive study of American 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously. lighthouses, having visited and photographed 


Advertising Representative more than seventy stations on the Atlantic 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. Coast. I would be glad to correspond with 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. anyone interested, especially if they have 


Atlanta Detroit St. Louis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francieco the facilities to make Kodachrome slides. 


Volume 27 MARCH, 1954 * Although Barnegat is far from being the 


most famous lighthouse in our service, she 
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is loved by all lighthouse students and is 
affectionately known as ‘Old Barney’’ by 
the folks that live in the vicinity of this 
fine old tower. She carried a ‘‘token’’ light 
during the recent celebration of Ocean Coun- 
ty’s centennial. 

Your readers may find the above of in 
terest. 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. OSBORNE. 


+ + * 
This Guy Is Filled With A 
Spirit Of Bitter Hatred 
CGC YAKUTAT, 
Portland, Maine. 


read the U. S. COAST GUARD 
since enlisting three years ago 


I have 
MAGAZINI 
and decided to write something before getting 
In one of our large magazines, I think 
Life, there was an article on “‘morale in the 
One of the ‘‘letters to the editors” 


ovt. 


services.’ 
was a perfect answer to our morale. It goes: 

If the officers would use tact 
for once they are by Act of Congress (only) 


and forget 


gentlemen and we, the enlisted men_ the 
A perfect summation. 
I realize they had four years hard train 


ing in New London but I’m sure they can 


peon.”’ 


stop being so high and mighty. In my 


three-year enlistment I have met only three 


officers who would talk and joke with the 


crew, one of them is ——-———. Officers 


like this get a will to work from the men, 


“to hell with it attitude’’ for those 
who polish that gold bar so we will be 
sure not to miss it. 

The last thing I have to say is truer 
words were never printed than those of the 


not a 


enlisted man who signed his letter “‘“The 
Uneducated Career Man.” I'll probably get 
letters from them guys 
to stay in 
why was there on!y two men shipping over 
in eight months in Portland? 

That's all 


a bunch of nasty 


for that, but if it was so great 


—-The Smart Civilian. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Nothing ts so old and 
so stale as the old argument about the gulf 
that supposedly exists between officers and 
Every bad-acting character 
who finds himself tn trouble in the Service 
usually places the blame for his trouble upon 
officers 


enlisted men 


The same situation can be found 


in private butsness where some individuals, 


place the responsibility for their misfortunes 
Not all of us can 
be fortunate enough to achieve the heights 


upon the genera! manager 


of success but thts ts no reason why we 
hould defame those who have achieved a 
worldly This 


critic of 


higher pinnacle of 


Editor has 


Success. 


always been a_ bitter 


A venerable old-timer recently was invited to inspect a military array of Coast Guardsmen 
at the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. Pictured here in the act of inspecting the troops 
is Vice Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, retired. Admiral Hamlet will be remembered as serving 
as Commandant of the Coast Guard prior to his retirement in 1938. He was born in 1874. 
( Epitor’s Note: Immediately after this picture was cleared for publication by our engravers 
we learned of the death of Vice Admiral Hamlet on Monday, 25 January. The U. S$. Coast 
GUARD MAGAzINE joins in mourning the passing of a distinguished gentleman who served 
his country well, in good times and in bad times.) 
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ary officer who uses his position in an un- 
fair manner but this Editor has also founa 
that officers are just as human and just as 
realistic as the humble seaman. Incidentally, 
we do not agree that one of the marks of a 
good officer ts to “‘joke with the crew.’’— 


E. L.) 


* * * 


And This Fellow Thinks The 
Coast Guard Did Him Wrong 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have been in the Coast Guard 33 
months and 29 days, (to show how much 
I have to do with my time, I count the 
days. I could also give a quick count as to 
the number of days I have left, 61). 

In this time I have found this outfit 
offers so little chance to earn a rate, or to 
get advanced, that it is an absolute joke. 
I, as well as the vast majority of my ship- 
mates, will go along with ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ in 
some of his gripes. It is true that most of 
us have never been in any other branch of 
service, but as far as this outfit goes, they 
are masters at putting round pegs in square 
holes. 

The number of men at this unit that 
have tried for rates or for school was large. 
The number that received either was in- 
finitesimal. To give but two humorous 
examples, we have a graduate pharmacist, 
who tried for over fifteen months to strike 
for corpsman, or to go to corpsman school. 
After this futile waste of time he was finally 
accepted. While there he made top grades 
and also became an instructor. Another man, 
who had been a history teacher prior to his 
entrance in this outfit, spent his three years 
swabbing decks and guarding piers. Both 
cf these examples are typical of the great 
waste of manpower in this outfit. 

In regard to “‘Unsatisfied’s’’ opinion of 
the mental capacity of Boatswain's Mates, 
I can’t agree completely; I haven't met all 
the Boatswain's Mates in the Coast Guard, 
but most of them do not fall into the 
Mental Giants’ category. On this unit we 
have both good and bad. Some of them are 
Good Joes, while we have the kind that 
probably had to burn the schoolhouse down 
to get out. Those that fal! into the latter 
category know so little about working men 
and how to give orders that they are really 
to be pitied. 

Thanking the good Lord that my time 
is about up, and that I still have some 
semblance of mind left, in spite of being a 
deck ape for three years. This has been an 
experience I'll live to regret, but never for- 
get! 

—An Unhappy SN. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Just how unreason- 
able can people be? Here we have a letter 
from a fellow who indicates there is some- 
thing wrong because a great number of 
men applied for special training for special 
ratings but only a few were selected. Doesn't 
this apply to every walk of life? In what 
business can a man expect to have his every 
request immediately granted? The foregoing 
letter implies that there is something wrong 
with citcumstances that require a graduate 
pharmacist to spend fifteen months learn- 
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ing something about the fundamental duties 
of the Coast Guard. Fifteen months is a 
very short time for any person to learn 
much about the fundamental seamanship re 
quired of Coast Guardsmen. It appears evt- 
dent that the foregoing critic has not even 
grasped the fact that a petty officer's duties 
are two-fold —— his basic duties as a Coast 
Guardsman and, secondly, his specialized 
training as a petty officer. We repeat, we 
see nothing wrong with the raw recruit 
spending fifteen months learning to become 
a capable Coast Guardsman prior to being 
selected for specialized training. And we 
see nothing wrong with the fact that a his- 
tory teacher was required to spend three 
years performing fundamertal Coast Guard 
duties. The Coast Guard is not in the busi- 
ness of teaching history at this time. We 
would like to remind the writer of the 
foregoing letter that it is always necessary 
to adjust one’s self to the established and 
approved policies of any military or civilian 
organization. Only a damn fool would 
expect an established organization, military 
or ctvilian, to adjust itself to the whims of 


each individual. In these pages we have 
always tried to make tt clear that the Coast 
Guard is an outfit that separates the men 
from the boys. Fortunately, in this vital 
year of 1954 we find the men are perform- 
ing their duties in good fashion while the 
boys are feeling sorry for themselves. -—— 
Be hx) 
* * * 


There May Be Some Sound 
Reasoning Behind This Letter 

Many that the 
scare element is a large factor in a major 
recession. The Armed Forces as a represen- 
tative of the Government should, in every 
way possible, try to prevent this scare ele 
ment from spreading in its own ranks. On 
the contrary, I believe that nothing is being 
done to curb the aforementioned element 

Many times when a man’s enlistment is 
up, persons interested in his re-enlistment 
will resort to the scare method: ‘You had 
better re-enlist, times are getting bad on the 
outside. You will be standing in the soup 
lines. It won't be so easy to get back in 


economists will agree 





BEAR. 
uncertainty. 


Mr. Nathan L. Marvin 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Marvin: 


years yet. 


now for shipbuilding. 


or 1947. 





The U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE is indebted to Nathan L. 
Marvin of the Academy for forwarding the following copy of a 
letter that reveals authentic information about the present where- 
abouts of the former Coast Guard Cutter BEAR. It will be recalled 
that in recent editions of this MAGAZINE there was some difference of 
opinion relative to the current status of the ancient and honorable 
The following letter clears away this cloud of doubt and 


SHAW STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED 


I have yours of the 16th asking about the BEAR. Yes, the BEAR 
is tied up across the way, in Dartsmouth. The BEAR has not been 
used since we bought her from the Maritime Commission, but we 
have had her partially rebuilt at Malone Bay, N. S., and we intend 
putting a 1600-1800 h.p. engine in her and to use her in the sealing 
trade. The price of oil and skins, however, has been so low that we 
have not gone ahead with this. So we have now no definite plans 
for her future, but we will say that she is good for at least thirty 


The vessel is in very good condition and will outlive any wooden 
vessel built new in this country, with the kind of wood available 


By no means is the old BEAR finished yet, and as far as her hull 
is concerned, I consider her a better vessel than our M/V Arctic Sealer, 
EX PORT OF BEAUMONT, built by Snow at Rockland in 1944, which 
vessel CMDR. Finn Ronne wintered in the Antarctic in, around 1946 


This is about all we can tell you about the famous BEAR. 


Yours truly, 


Halifax, N. S. 


(Signed) W. A SHAW. 
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Statements such as these are detri- 
to the and should be 
excluded from all re-enlistment talk. If the 
Armed Government's 


soon.”" 
mental Government 
Forces, one of the 
have con 
fidence in our Government's ability to pre- 
vent 


major representatives, does not 
a major recession, how can the ordi 
nary citizen have this confidence? 


CHARLES A. SEIGEL, SN 


* * * 


Spar On Reserve List Gives 
An Account Of Experience 
454 Oliver Road, 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINI 
rates tops among all my reading material. 
Have been reading it since the day I arrived 
for boot training in Palm Beach, Florida, 
in February, 1944. I enjoy it very much, 
especially the regular features as the 
Then, too 
I get a tremendous kick out of various opin- 
ions expressed by different persons. 

To me, there will never be a better serv 
ice magazine than the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, and I mean that sincerely. It 
should be a MUST for every past, present 
and future Coast Guardsman. I look for 
ward to receiving my U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE month, for at least in 
every issue I run across names of someone 
I know, or someone I met while serving 
in Seattle as a SPAR from April, 1944, to 
May, 1946, or someone I met while at- 
tending the National Conventions of the 
Coast Guard League, of which I am a mem 
ber, belonging to the Toledo Chapter. 

I returned to my home the latter part of 
October after a most interesting trip to 
Puerto Rico, where I attended the eighth 
National Convention of the Coast Guard 
League, which had headquarters at the 
Condado Beach Hotel. 

Leaving Cincinnati by TWA, I went to 
New York City where I was met at the 
airport by a very dear friend of mine, a 
former Coast Guardsman of East Hartford, 
Conn. That evening we visited Times 
Square and other interesting spots, and the 
next morning [ joined other members of 
the Toledo Chapter and other members of 
the League who were going to the Con 
vention by Pan American Airways. Upon 
our arrival at San Juan Airport we were 
greeted by music, had our pictures taken, 
and then were served cocktails. When it 
comes to hospitality and courtesy, the 
Puerto Ricans need bow to no one, for as 
you read on you will see what I mean. 

The program of activities which made 
my stay, as well as other League members 
a memorable one, included a joint luncheon 
with the Spartners in the Fiesta Room of 
the Condado Beach Hotel where Admiral 
Austin K. Doyle was the speaker; a cock- 
tail party at La Fortaleza, the governor's 
palace; movies of the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico; cocktail and swimming party 
at the Arecibo Country Club; tour of El 
Morro with luncheon at the Officers Club; 
a banquet and bal! at the Club Caribe in 
the Hilton Hotel; a ladies’ luncheon in the 
Fiesta Room at the Condado Beach Hotel 


such 
Editor’s page, Mail Buoy, etc. 


every 
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with the first lady, Mrs. Ines Mendoza de 
Munoz Marin, as guest of honor; a recep 
tion at City Hall by the Mayoress, Mrs. 
Felisa Rincon de Gautier, and various sight 
seeing trips. ‘‘Puerto Rican’ night was the 
climax of the wonderful convention, which 
was a barbecue at the Caribe-Hilton Hotel, 
on the ocean front. I could go on for hours 
talking about this colorful social event. 

I reenlisted in the USCGR in July, 
1950, and in July, 1953, I signed over. 
I am very proud to be a 
ORTUPS (02-565), (Organized Reserve 
Training Unit Port Security), Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


member of the 


and soon you will receive their con- 
tribution for your next edition of the VU. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 

Wishing you great success with your next 
edition, in fact every edition, I am 


Yours very truly, 
MILDRED E. CARLSON 





He Regrets Leaving A Good 
Billet Aboard The Acushnet 


Chicago, Il. 


How is everyone aboard the ACUSHNET? 
I hope that some of you still know me. 1 
went astray from the fold last June when 
I quit the Coast Guard. A couple of the 
other First Class tried to talk me into stay- 
ing in, but I knew better. You young punks 
who have made a rate and think that you 
know everything, listen to the old boys who 
went out and are back in again. If I could 
get my First Class Rate back again aboard 
the ACUSHNET I would re-enlist tomorrow. 

Let me tell you what is in store for you 
out here, so you won't make the same mis- 
take I did. 


First of all, a high school education means 
little now because you need a lot more than 


just that. They want experience mostly. 


This Editor's favorite picture of the Commandant of the Coast Guard is the one printed above. 

True, the photo shows Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill wearing the stripes of a rear admiral, 

but regardless of this fact, it is our favorite photo of the man who was named by the Presi- 

dent of the United States to lead the Coast Guard for a second four-year term commencing 

last January. The Editor hopes soon to be able to present in these pages a story telling of 
the high esteem in which Vice Admiral O'Neill, Commandant, is held by all hands. 
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Sure, there is a lot of money to be made 
out here, but you will really work for it 
and not the way you are working now. 

I got my o'd job back making an aver 
age of one hundred and ten dollars ($110) 
a week that is, working overtime every 
I lasted three months there. I was 
supposed to have seven (7) years’ seniority 
there, but that is only what the V.A. tells 
you. Now I am working for the Gas Com- 
pany in Chicago. It is a good paying job 
but imagine working outside all winter. 

I am not trying to make it look glum 
for you or trying to act smart. I am just 
trying to help you with my experience. 
Think it over very carefully before getting 
out. 


night. 


—An Old Shipmate. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above letter was 
actually written by a former crew member 
of the ACUSHNET and it ts published in 
these pages for the contemplation of every 
perosn who feels that the great ‘‘outside”’ 
is lined with streets of gold and that civilian 
life offers a vista of 
ness.—E. L.) 
+ * * 
And Thi; Reader Says That 
Flat Hat Is Perfectly Okay 
CGC MACKINAW, 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
I've been reading and hearing a lot of 
complaints about the flat hat and I'd like to 
express my opinion. 


uninterrupted happt 


I've been wearing the 
flat hat for six years and I feel that it is 
okay. In fact, it ise as much a part of the 
uniform as a bow is part of a ship! 
Thank you, 
BOYCE SLOOTMAKER, EN3. 





answer the call 


join and serve 


The Red Cross and the Coast 
Guard have worked side by side in 
many disaster relief operations, so 
that I know firsthand how well the 
Red Cross performs this important 
phase of its work. We do not know 
when or where disaster will strike 
next, but we know that Red Cross 
assistance is needed, on the average, in 
300 disaster operations every year. 
VICE ADMIRAL MERLIN O'NEILL, 
Commandant, U. §. Coast Guard. 
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Men who know 
... buy BUD 


Budweiser tastes so good 
because it is brewed for those 
who appreciate the difference 

in beers. Produced by the 
costliest brewing process 
known, Budweiser has 
pleased more people than 


any other beer in history! 


Enjoy 


Budweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK,N. J. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


QO.—Is it true that officers and enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard, who served in World War I and World 
War II, can now be retired regardless of the number 
of years they have served on active duty? 

A.—No, it is not true. Present laws authorize re- 
tirements only for physical disability, at age of 62, or 
upon completion of 20 or more years of active service. 


* * * 


QO.—What decorations or campaign bars, tf any, 
is a person entitled to wear who served aboard the 
USS GENERAL GEORGE RANDALL during World War 
II from March 15, 1945, to January 17, 1946? 

A.—These persons are entitled to the American 
Campaign Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal, 
Navy Occupation Service Medal, ‘‘Asia’’ Clasp, and 
World War II Victory Medal. 


ea 7 * 


O,—I would like to learn tf my conduct record, 
as recorded at Headquarters, tndicates that I am entitled 
to wear gold service stripes. I will soon complete 
14years of service during which time I know my con- 
duct mark was lowered to 3.8.—(F.W.C.) 

A.—yYou should address your question relative to 
the wearing of gold service stripes to your command- 
ing officer since you are an enlisted man on active duty. 


* * * 


O.—lIs it possible at this time to state whether or 
not the personnel of the Coast Guard Cutter COURIER 
rate any service ribbons for overseas duty? 

A.—yYour question should be submitted to or via 
your commanding officer. 

+ ae * 


Q.—I have more than twenty-two years of service 
but I have never recetved a Good Conduct Medal. 
Am I entitled to one or more Good Conduct Medals? 

(H.W.) 

A.—Only one good conduct medal is issued to each 
man. Additional periods of creditable service are 
represented by a good conduct bar for each period. 
See your commanding officer for the award of your 
medals and bars. 
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Q.—I enlisted in the Naval Reserve in December, 
1947, and remained on an inactive status till my en- 
Isttment in the Regular Coast Guard in August, 1951. 
I went to Officers Candidate School at New London 
and now have a temporary commission. My _ perma- 
nent rate ts Seaman Apprentice. On expiration of my 
enlistment contract in August, 1954, will I be reverted 
to my enlisted rate and discharged and if so, do I have 
any reserve obligation?—(R.M.) 

A.—You will not revert to your permanent enlisted 
rating and be discharged at the expiration of your en- 
listment. After August, 1954, you may elect either 
to remain on active duty in your temporary commis- 
sioned grade or accept a reserve commission and be re- 
leased to inactive duty. If you elect to remain in that 
status until December of 1955, at which time you 
may request reversion to enlisted status and be dis- 
charged. 


* * 


Q.—I would like to learn if my service conduct 
record will entitle me to the customary ten per cent 
additional pay in the event of retirement under pro- 
visions of the Enlisted Retirement Law.—-(H.W.) 

A.—Your marks in conduct have been averaged up 
to 30 June, 1950, date of your last re-enlistment, and 
it has been found that, as of that date, they are suffi- 
ciently high to entitle you to the additional ten per 
cent pay in the event of retirement under the 20-year 
retirement law. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last known 
address of H. L. Joavey, EN2, whose last known ad- 
dress was USCG Moorings, Pier 9 East River, New 
York, N. Y.? 

A.—A search of the files at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters fails to reveal a record of H. L. Joavey as an 
enlisted member of the U. S. Coast Guard. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address of 
Lieutenant W. R. Bomberger, Jr., who ts on the re- 
tired list? 

A.—The files at Coast Guard Headquarters indicate 
that Lieutenant Commander W. R. Bomberger, Jr., re- 
tired, is now residing at P. O. Box 245, Southport, 
North Carolina. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the address of Richard A. 
Dick, BM3, who served at one time aboard the Cutter 
KUKUI and was probably discharged in February, 
1953. 

A.—Richard Allen Dick (2035-338) boatswain’'s 
mate, third class (provisional), was discharged from 
the Coast Guard 16 February, 1953. His address sub- 
sequent to discharge is shown as 4413 Jones Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. On 16 February, 1953, he en- 
listed in the Coast Guard Volunteer Reserve and is 
now serving in an inactive status. 
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Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Roland DeRossi, who enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
February, 1952. 

A.—Roland Joseph DeRossi (299-442) seaman, 
is Now attached to the Port Security Unit, U. S. Coast 
Guard, Ellis Island, New York. 

* * * 

Q.—On November 16, 1953, I submitted to Head- 
quarters my request for retirement but after giving 
this request further consideration I submitted another 
letter asking that my request for retirement be with- 
drawn and that I be retained on active duty. I would 
very much like to know if my request to remain on 
active duty has been properly received and properly 
noted at Headquarters.—(D.W.D.) 

A.—There is no record of receipt at Headquarters 
of your request that your application for 20-year re- 
tirement be withdrawn. 

* * * 

Q.—In November, 1945, I left the Coast Guard 
after serving for ten and one-half years, but then I re- 
enlisted in December, 1946. As it can be seen, I have 


broken service. During my first years of service I 
achieved the rating of CPO and I would like to know 
if, when I eventually retire, I will retire with the rat- 
ing of CPO or with the rating that I happen to hold 
at the actual date of retirement. — (W.L.G.) 

A.—Retired pay is based on the highest rank, grade 
or rating held on active duty in which, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury (or the Commandant 
if in the enlisted rating), performance of active duty 
was satisfactory. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Gerald Arnold (302-479) ? 

A.—Gerald Lea Arnold (302-479) stewardsman, 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter MACKINAC 
(WAVP-371), c/o Coast Guard Base, St. George, 
Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

O.—Can Headquarters favor me with the addresses 
of Donald H. Allen and Mark Skinner, both of whom 
formerly stationed at Groton and held the rating of 


FN? 


A distant view of the U. S. Coast Guard Helicopter HO4S CG-1255 is shown here during routine training drills. Aviation Machinist Mate 

Second Class Gerald H. H. Hallen is shown being lifted through the air by the hydraulic hoist on the HO4S which is being operated by 

Chief Aviation Machinist Mate Arnold E. Elzer. The pilot of the helicopter is LT H. A. French. By means ot the hydraulic hoist, a heli- 

copter, and crew, can rescue people in distress under the most hazardous of conditions. The helicopter and crew are from the U. S. Coast 
Guard Air Station, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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A.—Donald H. Allen (303-179) fireman (EN), 
is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter WINONA 
(WPG-65), Port Angeles, Washington. Mark J. 
Skinner (296-787) fireman(EN), is now attached to 
the Coast Guard Cutter GRESHAM (WAVP-378), 
Government Island, Alameda, California. 

+ k . 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Robert L. Johnson, YN2. 

A.—Robert L. Johnson (278-294) yeoman, first 
class (provisional), is now attached to the U. S. Fleet 
Sonar School, Key West, Florida. 

s * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about the present address of Lawrence Migita, 309- 
510? The last I heard of him he was serving aboard 
the Cutter GRESHAM. 

A.—Lawrence M. Migita (309-513) steward ap- 
prentice, is now attached to the U. S. Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Connecticut. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Harrison E. Leavitt, ENC (P), whose last known 
address was the CGC SEDGE tn Kodiak, Alaska? 

A.—Harrison E. Leavitt (265-128) chief engine- 
man (provisional), is now attached to the Port Se- 
curity Unit, U. S. Coast Guard, P. O. Box 7743, 
Albina Station, Portland 12, Oregon. 

* + * 

O.—I would like to learn the address of Michael 
J. Zurad, SN, who was last known to have served 
aboard the Cutter MANGROVE in 1945. 

A.—Michael Zurad (231-163) coxswain, was dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard 8 June, 1946. His 
address subsequent to discharge is shown as 2320 W. 
Charleston Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the last known 
address of Charles R. Wiley, who enlisted in the Coast 
Guard in St. Louis, Missourt, sometime tn January, 


1948? 

A.—Charles R. Wiley (278-219) radioman, sec- 
ond class (provisional), is now attached to U. S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, 1300 E. Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Raymond W. Payne, ENC, who was retired about 
1946? 


A.—Raymond Warren Payne (216-427) 


chief 


boatswain’s mate, was retired from the Coast Guard 

1 June, 1946, and his home address is shown as 116B 

Second Avenue, Bay Shore, Long Island, New York. 
* * x 


Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
C. G. Pavey (303-887) SR, who was at one time 
stationed at the Training Center at Cape May. 

A.—Carter Goodwin Pavey (303-889) seaman re- 
cruit, was discharged from the Coast Guard 25 Novem- 
ber, 1952. His address subsequent to discharge is 


shown as 18053 Steel Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
* * * 


QO.—I would like to learn when the EM School 
will again open for a new class and what the quota 
will be. Am I eligible for that school? 

A.—Quotas for Coast Guard service schools are 
apportioned to the various Districts. Requests for as- 
signment to these schools should be submitted to the 
District Personnel Office. Your eligibility for the 
school is determined by your Commanding Officer’s 
comparison of your Navy Battery Test scores with the 
school requirements as set forth in Personnel Circular 


A twin-engined Marlin P5M-1G, constructed by the Martin Aircraft Company of Baltimore, Maryland, is pictured here heady for an emer- 
gency. Seven planes of this type were recently purchased by the Coast Guard from the Martin Company and these planes, and their 


counterparts, are expected to take the 
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place of the conventional amphibions. 
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8-49. When promulgated these requirements will be 


set forth in the Personnel Manual. 
* * * 


Q.—What is the policy of Headquarters regarding 
men in Reserve Units who have completed their first 
enlistment and have re-enlisted? Will they be called 
to active duty? Many men at our Reserve Unit are 
interested in the answer to this question. 

A.—Reservists who have not previously served on 
active duty may be called to active duty upon appli- 
cation. No distinction is made between men serving 
on first enlistment and those serving on subsequent 


enlistments. 
* x * 


Q.—I enlisted in the Coast Guard June 27, 1947, 
and re-enlisted on July 9, 1951. Am I entitled to 
Mustering Out Pay now or must I wait until the end 
of this enlistment which ts July, 1957?—(G.K.) 

A.—You are entitled to Mustering-Out Pay under 
the MOP Act of 1952, based on your discharge dated 
8 July, 1951. You should submit application for 
same together with Form DD-214. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn how much B.A.Q. a 
man, his wife and his child ordinarily get each month. 

A.—A petty officer, second class, with dependent 
wife and child is entitled to basic allowance for quar- 
ters in the sum of $77.10 per month, provided there 
is in effect a ‘‘Q”’ allotment payable to the wife in the 
sum of $137.10 per month, and provided further that 
dependents are not in occupancy of Government quar- 
ters. 

* * * 

Q.—I am the wife of a BM1 who has seven and 
one-half years’ service. We have one child. I would 
like to learn the pay of a BM1 who ts married and ts 
the father of one minor child. I would also like to 
learn how often clothing allowance ts paid. 

A.—The basic pay of a petty officer, first class, with 
over 6 but less than 8 years’ service is $191.10 per 
month. With wife and child he is entitled to basic 
allowance for quarters in the sum of $77.10 per month, 
provided there is in effect a “‘Q”’ allotment payable to 
the wife in the sum of not less than $157.10 per month, 
and provided further that dependents are not in occu- 
pancy of Government quarters. If assigned to sea or 
foreign duty, an additional $20.00 per month is pay- 
able. If assigned ashore where Government messing 
facilities are not available, he is entitled to a basic al- 
lowance for subsistence in the sum of $2.57 per day. 
Clothing allowance is paid one half each pay day, the 
same as other regular pay record credits. 

* * * 

Q.—In October, 1951, I re-enlisted and applied 
for $200.00 Mustering Out Pay which I received. 
Since that time I find that I rate an additional $100.00 
Mustering Out Pay. Can I apply for it prior to my 
expiration of enlistment or at the present time? If IJ 
can apply now, what is the process to follow? — 
(C.M.D). 

A.—If your service OCLUS was performed between 
27 June, 1950, and 1 October, 1951, date of dis- 
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charge, you should submit a claim to Coast Guard 
Headquarters, together with Form DD-214, setting 
forth the approximate dates of OCLUS duty and the 
name of the unit upon which such duty was per- 
formed. However, if OCLUS service was performed 
subsequent to re-enlistment on 2 October, 1951, addi- 
tional payment for same can not be made until sepa- 
ration from present enlistment. 
* * * 

Q.—I would like to know if there ts any place I 
could go to school or apply for a transfer where my 
education would be a benefit to me and the Coast Guard 
and not a liability? I have been tn the Coast Guard 
almost a year now and as yet I have not had a chance 
to use the knowledge I have. I am a graduate account- 
ant with two years of C.P.A. expertence. I have han- 
dled all phases of accounting from bookkeeping to tax 
work and I am well qualified in this work. I also 
have one year of Law School to my credit. I feel if 
I can get some place where I can use this knowledge 
I could not only benefit myself but also the Coast 
Guard——(D.B.) 

A.—You are advised to apply to the Commander, 
First Coast Guard District, for an assignment where 
your abilities can be used to best advantage. This re- 
quest should be through official channels, and state 
therein your above qualifications. 

* * 4 
O.—We would like to learn our position on the 
‘rotbility list for future retirement under provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law. 

A—Your position is listed herewith: 

Sevrice as of Standing on 

31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
JEAN, Ro'and E., BMLC - 0 No. 69 
GIBBS, Cecil C., ENLI 2- 24 No. 274 
POOR, Merrill E., BM] - No. 345 
ORSAK, Julius J.. ENC(L) 2 No. 295 
BARDWELL, Wilbur D No. 310 
AMACIO, Bienvenido, SD1 2- 8- No. 276 
DEMERETT. Andrew N., ENI No. 112 





— NEXT MONTH — 


ANY magazines inform their readers of the stories that 

can be expected in the forthcoming edition. The 

itea is an excellent one. However, the idea is not practical 

insofar as U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is concerned. 

Gesh, Shipmates, we don’t have the slightest idea about 

the stories that will appear in these pages next month! We 
miv even have to produce forty-eight blank pages! 

We can tell you this much: Next month’s edition will 
consist of letters and stories and photos and articles sub- 
mitted by alert people who want their unit to be represented 
in these pages! This means that YOUR unit can be repre- 
sented in these pages. This means that YOU can be the 
editor of next month’s edition — you really can! 

We all like to think that this MAGAZNE is the mouthpiece 
of all Coast Guardsmen. This being true, we know that 
next month’s edition will contain items of interest sub- 
mitted by the most wide-awake units in the Coast Guard. 
If next month’s edition (and each following edition) fails 
to contain the news about YOUR unit and YOUR ship- 
mates, the blame can be placed at YOUR door! 

What will appear in next month's edition? Only YOU 
can supply the answer. 
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\4flo Ng the Watertront 


Aone the proudest exploits recorded in the an- 
nals of the Coast Guard was the accomplishment of 
the pre-war Coast Guard Rifle and Pistol Team in 
winning high honors in competition with the best 
riflemen and pistolmen in the country. Some day we 
hope to be able to tell the full story of the history of 
the team — and we hope the day will come when 
once again the Coast Guard will be able to sponsor 
the “‘big’’ team. 

In a small but very definite way the Coast Guard 
took definite steps toward reorganizing a future “‘big”’ 
team when, in 1953, a representative team was hastily 
assembled and, without benefit of training or practice, 
competed in matches against the crack shots from 
other branches of the Armed Forces and from civilian 
clubs. 

With proper pride in the accomplishment of these 
men, we present here the names, scores and official data 
of the men who can properly be called the best ‘‘shots”’ 
in the Coast Guard: 


THE NATIONAL TROPHY RIFLE TEAM MATCH - 
Dwight H. Dexter, CAPT (captain); Arthur P. 
Minor, LCDR (coach): 

Christian R. Couser, CDR 2 
Robert C. Taylor, LT 3 
Earl C. Jones, CHBOSN 2 
George R. Pearce, LT 3 
914 
The Coast Guard team was a medal winner and 
placed third in the competition. 


~ 


) 


THE NATIONAL TROPHY INDIVIDUAL RIFLE MATCH 
Winners of Bronze Medals or Bronze Bars, Dis 
tinguished Competitors: 
Christian R. Couser, CDR 232 
Arthur P. Minor, LCDR 231 
Non-Medal Winners. Non-Distingutshed Com- 
petitors: 
George R. Pearce, LT 226 
Joseph C. Kolodziej, GM2 221 
Edmond N. Fredsbo, GM1 220 
Robert C. Taylor, LT 220 
Richard C. Schlossler, GM3 Pd ie 
Louis F. Price, LT 214 
Wesley W. Higgins, GM2 214 
William J. Bressie, GM3 208 
Robert J. Weber, BMC 202 
Non-Medal Winners, Distinguished Competitors: 
Earl C. Jones, CHBOSN 228 
Manson E. Meekins, LT 217 
Raymond H. Whittaker, EMT1 213 
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THE NATIONAL TROPHY INDIVIDUAL PISTOL MATCH 


Winners of Gold Medals or Gold Bars, Distinguish- 
ed Competitors: 
Earl C. Jones, CHBOSN 274 
Winners of Bronze Medals or Bronze Bars, Non- 
Distinguished Competitors: 
Manson E. Meekins, LT 267 
Non-Medal Winners, Non-Distinguished Com- 
petitors: 
Thomas C. Pennock, LT 260 
George R. Pearce, LT 251 
Justus J. Mason, PRC 243 
Robert G. Fulton, AL2 242 
Edwin C. Frye, MACH 233 
Theodore M. Peterson, GMC 201 
Non-Medal Winners, Distinguished Competitors: 
Walter S. Bakutis, CDR 261 
Christian R. Couser, CDR 259 
THE NATIONAL TROPHY TEAM MATCH: 
Dwight H. Dexter, CAPT (captain) 
Manson E. Meekins, LT Z/7 
Christian R. Couser, CDR 263 
Walter S. Bakutis, CDR 262 
Thomas C. Pennock, LT 261 


1,063 
The Coast Guard team was a medal winner and 
placed eighth in the competition. 


MILITARY-CIVILIAN CONCORD: Mrs. Gertrude M. Robersoa, civil- 
ian employee in the Payments and Claims Section of the Office of 
Finance and Supply Division, Coast Guard Headquarters, is pre- 
sented an award of $50.00 and a letter of appreciation by Captain 
C. B. Arrington, Comptroller of the Coast Guard, while LT Leo J. 
King, Chief of Payments and Claims Section, smiles approval. Mrs. 
Roberson won the award for offering the most “beneficial suggestion 
in connection with disbursing procedures,” at Headquarters. 
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li it is true, as Confucious said, that one picture is worth ten thousand words, we think our Coast Guard readers will agree that this photo 
of movie star Betta St. John is worth one hundred thousand words. Betta is under contract to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. We think she makes 
a nice table decoration. 
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Pictured here are the most adventurous pioneers of Coast Guard aviation. These men believed that the powered airplane was destined 
to play an important role in the work of the Coast Guard. These men comprised the first aviation group to be assigned by the Coast 
Guard (in 1917) to training at th Nava) Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Left to right: C. T. Thrun, J. F. Powers, Geo. Ott, C. Griffin, John 
Wicks, Robert Donohue, C. E. Sugden, E. A. Coffin, S. V. Parker, P. B. Eaton, E. F. Stone, Ora Young, W. R. Malew, J. Myers, J. Medusky, 


HISTORY OF 


R. F. Gillis, W. S. Anderson and L. M. Melka. 


COAST GUARD AVIATION 


Goast GUARD aviation, born 
just before World War I and nur- 


tured through a precarious early life 
first 
trans-Atlantic flight and the pres- 


by publicity attending the 
sing demands of customs law en- 
forcement in connection with pro- 
hibition, came into its own in 1926 
with the establishment of two air 
stations and the acquisition of five 
airplanes, 


Today, more than a quarter-cen- 
tury later, the Coast Guard—which 
normally operates under the Treas- 
ury Department — is the United 
States agency charged with primary 
responsibility for providing search 
and rescue facilities and services to 
meet U. S. obligations to ICAO 
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(International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization) for the protection of in- 
ternational civil aviation over water 
areas. 


The Coast Guard is the United 
States agency for saving life and 
property over water areas. This 
duty includes the broad field of as- 
sistance and rescue Operations, both 
surface and air, distress communi- 
cation procedures, emergency flight 
control, survival methods and equip- 
ment and the indoctrination of per- 
sonnel in these matters. It is in the 
performance of these functions that 
Coast Guard aviation has demon- 
strated its worth and versatility. 


The idea of using airplanes as an 
adjunct in assistance and rescue op- 
erations at sea was implanted firmly 


in the minds of aviation pioneers 
long before an aviation unit was 
realized. As early as 1915 three 
Coast Guard officers at Hampton 
Roads, Va., conceived the plan of 
an air patrol to search for disabled 
or overdue schooners along the At- 
lantic seaboard. 


The experiment, accompanied 
with a borrowed plane, was so suc- 
cessful that personnel participating 
were permitted to continue their 
training in flying. On August 29, 
1916, an Act of Congress authorized 
the Treasury Department to estab- 
lish 10 Coast Guard air stations 
along coasts of the United States. 
The new program was deferred due 
to World War I, and it was not 
until 1921 that an air base was actu- 
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ally organized at Morehead City, N. 
C. But its lease upon life was short, 
and after a year of successful, though 
limited, operation it was discon- 
tinued for lack of funds. 


Nevertheless, the effort so far had 
not been in vain. With a few obso- 
‘ete planes borrowed from the Navy, 
the Carolina station had demon- 
strated the usefulness of aviation in 
the performance of Coast Guard 
duties, and the handful of aviators 
then qualified continued their keen 
and continuing enthusiasm in sea- 
plane development. 


The sensational trans-Atlantic 
flight in 1920 by a Navy flying 
boat, of which one of the original 
Coast Guard ‘‘experimenters’’ (the 
late Commander Elmer F. Stone) 
was co-pilot, probably did more 
than anything to persuade the Gov- 
ernment that coastal air patrols were 
practicable. But six uneventful years 
passed. Then, paradoxically enough, 
the problem of smuggling due to 
prohibition aided the development 
of aviation. Plagued by the bold 
operations of rum-runners along the 
Atlantic seaboard, the Government 
appropriated $152,000 for the five 
planes and Coast Guard air sta- 
tions at Cape May, N. J., and Glou- 
cester, Mass. 


Coast Guard aviation began to 
expand rapidly. In 1934 the Treas- 
ury Department consolidated all of 
its aviation activity under the Coast 
Guard. The Customs Service trans- 
ferred 15 planes to the Coast Guard. 
Six others were obtained from the 
Navy. By 1940 the Coast Guard 
had over 50 planes operating from 
nine coastal air stations and a tem- 
porary patrol base on the Great 
Lakes. Still numerically small, 
Coast Guard aviation had gone a 
long way from its inception in 
1915. 


With the establishment of the 
air stations, the aviation arm be- 
came an important part of the Coast 
Guard. The air stations were located 
strategically in coastal areas where 
opportunities for trying it with the 
ships and lifeboat stations in rescues 
were greatest. At the same time, 
these air stations were so distributed 
as to enable them to fit into the 
general scheme of national defense. 
(In wartime, the Coast Guard oper- 
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In its constant vigil over life and property, the Coast Guard employs a wide variety of ships, 


planes and aids to navigation. 


Here, one of these devices 


the Helicopter flies 


over Boston Lighthouse, which has stood at the present site since 1716 as a sentinel of 
safety to ships moving along the New England coastline. Helicopters have proved effective 
in rescuing stranded survivors in isolated areas where plane landings are impossible 


ates as a part of the Navy.) Most 
air stations are located on some 
sheltered water near the coast where 
both land planes and seaplanes can 
be operated effectively. 


Trends indicated that no ship or 
Coast Guard shore station was a 
complete entity. Reconnaissance 
from the air increased the effective- 
ness and efficiency in saving life and 
property. The chain of air stations 
serves as a vital connecting link fur 
all the coordinated units. Its im- 
portant role in national defense 1s 
only incidental to the original ob 
jective. 


The statutory responsibilities of 
the Coast Guard fall under the fol- 
lowing general divisions of activity: 
(a) assistance to life and property 
at sea (search and rescue), (b) en- 
forcement of Federal laws, (c) mili- 


tary readiness, and (d) aids to navi- 
gation. Planes contribute materially 
in performing these missions. 


With the outbreak of European 
hostilities in 1939, the United States 
organized the neutrality patrol in 
which Coast Guard vessels and air 
craft participated. Upon our decla- 


ration of war in December, 1941, 
the activity of all Coast Guard 
units, including the coastal air sta- 
tions, was greatly accelerated. Some 
weeks before Pearl Harbor the Presi- 
dent had transferred the Coast Guard 
to the Navy Department, and with 
the advent of war, the demands im- 
posed upon the peacetime patrols 
were increased. Routine duties were 
discontinued, curtailed or subordi- 
nated to the urgency of national 
defense. Rescue activities also in- 
creased with the greatly accelerated 
air programs of the Armed Forces. 
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From the beginning of hostilities 
until June, 1943, Coast Guard air- 
craft delivered 61 bombing attacks 
on enemy submarines, located over 
1,000 survivors and actually res- 
cued 95. In October a Coast Guard- 
manned patrol bomber squadron 
was commissioned for active anti- 
submarine patrol in the Canadian 
Arctic, Iceland and Newfoundland. 
Patrols were made in Northeast 
Greenland for ice observation, evi- 
cence of enemy landing and weather 
- . tion operations. 


The submarine menace having 
abated by 1944, the attention of 
air stations once more was focused 
primarily upon rescue duties. The 
tremendous increase in military fly- 
ing, in fact, had developed the need 
for search and rescue as an important 
phase of military operations. Recog 
nizing the need for coordinated mili- 
tary effort in this project, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, at the request of 
the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, es- 
tablished an Air-Sea Rescue Agency 
with the Commandant of the Coast 


Guard as head, and with represen- 
tatives of all Services as members, 
to obtain coordination, to conduct 
joint studies, recommend methods, 
procedures and techniques, and dis- 
seminate information on these sub- 
jects. 


The foremost contribution to the 
civil aviation program made by the 
Agency has been the gradual co- 
ordination of search and _ rescue 
activities. Certain surface and air 
facilities are essential to any search 
and rescue program. In a given area, 
many facilities existed, having been 
provided for other reasons. These 
facilities were listed and coordinated, 
to effect search and rescue coverage. 
Civil aviation now has adopted the 
term ‘‘Rescue Coordination Center”’ 
to indicate the central location where 
the coordination of facilities in a 
certain area is effected. 


Aviation is a facility of the Coast 
Guard, the Treasury Department 
noted in 1947, provides in a large 
measure the means whereby the ob- 
ligation for search and rescue as a 


Helicopters, like the one shown above hoisting a man to safety, have greatly increased the 

Coast Guard effectiveness as a search and rescue agency. The ability of these flying wind- 

mills to hover and to take off and land straight up and down makes possible rescue opera- 

tions in areas that are inaccessible to conventional types of air and surface craft. The above 

helicopter from the Coast Guard Air Station, South San Farncisco, has removed scores of 
persons from positions of peril in the past two years. 
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Government service can be dis- 
charged. Inextricably related to 
aviation are many other services pro- 
vided by the Coast Guard which 
contribute directly or indirectly to 
the overall civil aviation program. 


Every possible advantage is taken 
of related Government services which 
exist in the furtherance of the civil 
aviation program. Aids to naviga- 
tion for surface vessels, a responsi- 
bility of the Coast Guard, are avail- 
able to and are used extensively by 
aircraft. Likewise, Loran (Long 
Range Aid to Navigation), an elec- 
tronic method of determining posi- 
tion, was a wartime responsibility 
of development and operation by 
the Coast Guard. 


Similarly, the Coast Guard oper- 
ated certain weather vessels before 
the war in cooperation with the 
Weather Bureau, a service which 
was augmented considerably during 
hostilities when the term ‘‘ocean 
station vessel’’ was adopted. These 
vessels are available to civilian avia- 
tion for search and rescue, as a radio 
aid to navigation, and as communi- 
cation posts. 


The need for the continuance of 
the ocean station program was recog- 
nized by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, and interna- 
tional agreement reached. The 
Coast Guard was directed to dis- 
charge this obligation of the U. S. 
Government. 


The Coast Guard participated in 
the establishment of the first United 


States air-sea rescue unit at San 
Diego in December, 1942, when nu- 
merous over-water flights in this 
area clearly indicated the need for 
a well-organized agency whose pri- 
mary function would be that of 
rescuing flyers forced down on land 
or at sea. 


Although saving of life and prop- 
erty is undoubtedly the primary job 
of Coast Guard aviation, there are 
other collateral duties by which 
Coast Guard aviation may be better 
known to some. An overall picture 
of the various types of peacetime 
services in which Coast Guard avia- 
tion participates includes the fol- 
lowing specific assignments: 

1. Cooperation with the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment in location of illicit stills from 
the air. 

2. Enforcement of customs laws, 
and suppression of smuggling. 

3. Locating wrecked vessels, 
planes and derelicts. 


4. Control and 


shipping in port areas under Cap- 
tain-of-the-Port program. 


5. Interception and 
trans-oceanic and domestic aircraft 
in emergencies. 

6. Disseminating hurricane and 
storm warnings to surface craft and 
isolated communities. 

7. Patrolling of marine parades, 
regattas and long-range yacht races. 

8. Assistance 
and flood 
rivers, 


in fighting fires, 
relief on the western 


9. Ambulance flights: the trans 
portation of critical medical cases 
from ship to shore: the carrying of 
blood plasma and other emergency 
supplies to vessels at sea. 

10. Assistance rendered to the 
fisheries industry, in checking fish 
ing craft, and warning them against 
impending storms. 

11. Assistance in aerial photog 
raphy and aerial map checking to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

12. International Ice Patrol in 
the North Atlantic. 

13. Special utility work, such as 
towing targets, conducting Loran. 
Radar and calibration lecal 
surveys and particular reconnais- 
sance observations. 

14. Assistance to the Immigra- 
tion Service in prevention of illegal 
alien entry. 

15. Assistance to the Fish and 
Wild Life Service in wild life sur- 
veys made in connection with the 
conservation of natural resources. 


tests, 


16. Enforcement of anchorage 
and other laws pertaining to navi- 
sation, movement of ships, oil pol- 
lution, etc. 

17. Supplying remote Loran, 
Direction Finder and similar sta- 
tions in the Hawaiian. Alaskan and 
North Atlantic areas. Planes in these 
areas also may be used to facilitate 
the relief of personnel and to trans- 
port courts in Alaska. 


No appraisal of Coast Guard 
aviation can be complete without 
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This is not a new picture but it is one that illustrates the adaptability of the helicopter to 
difficult rescue tasks. This helicopter, piloted by Lieutenant Gus Kleisch, is pictured making 
one of several trips in North Labrador to rescue eleven stranded Canadian airmen. But iirst 
this helicopter was dismantled at New York Air Station, placed aboard a transport plane, 


then reassembled in the North and flown on its several successful rescue missions. 


This 


was a typical Coast Guard rescue job. 


reference to the ambitious testing 
and development program by whch 
the Service remains alert to 
ideas. 


new 


One of the most significant de 
ve.opments in this field was the re- 
cent experimentation with rotary 
wing aircraft. While the concept of 
sustaining air-craft by means of ro 
tating wings has been known for 
some centuries. practical success was 
not achieved until as recently as the 
rotoplane of Juan de la Cierva 
(1895-1936). The fundamental 
advantages of a rotary-wing air- 
craft over planes of a purely trans 
lational or fixed-wing type long 
have been recognized: the problem 
has been of practical adaption. 


The helicopter not only has great 
propulsion efficiency, but it also can 
be operated from a smaller area than 
any other type of aircraft. Hell- 
copter development came into con- 
siderable prominence about 1930, 
with particular advancements made 
in Germany and the United States. 
So confident were American manu- 
facturers of the future of the heli- 
copter that by 1943 more than a 
hundred different companies were 
engaged in helicopter production or 
experimentation. Some 75 to 80 
designs were advanced, of which 


several are now in successful opera 
tion. 

Experimentation with the 
copter now is in the 


heli 
stage where 
primary needs are fairly well estab 
lished, and it is 
task of the manufacturer to supply 
them, accepting service recommenda- 
tions as the use of various types con- 
tinues. But in the early 
Floyd Bennett Field, the testing and 
development suggested Stephen Lea 
cock’s famous quip in that the Coast 
Guard mounted its ‘“‘horse’’ and 
“rode off in all directions’’ —— so 
unlimited appeared the potentialt 
ties of the helicopter. The Navy, 
for example, officially adopted the 
HNS trainers as targets for radar 
calibrations. At the same time, the 
Coast Guard was publicly demon 
strating its worth in rescue and re 
lief missions. Other tests proved 
its fitness for anti-submarine patrol, 
flying liaison missions behind enemy 
lines, spotting artillery fire and sun- 
dry night missions. 

In summary it may be said that 
Coast Guard aviation, instead of 
simply inheriting a tradition, is en- 
deavoring to enrich it. The Coast 
Guard is content to allow the value 
of its contribution to be weighed 
in services rendered and in lives and 
property saved. 


the self-assigned 


days at 
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ANNUAL AWARD — 


Baltimore American Legion Post To Honor 


Enlisted Man Named As Hero Of The Year 


Legion Post Number 27 To Join Coast Guard Officials 
In Paying Tribute To Man Chosen By Board Of Awards 


The biggest question on the lips 
of many members of the VU. S. 
Coast Guard and the American 
Legion is: ‘‘What Coast Guards- 
man will be named the Hero of the 
Year?” 

This question will be answered, 
with full pomp and ceremony, on 
an evening in March in Baltimore, 
Maryland, when Legion Post 27 
will once again present its Gold 
Medal of Valor to the man selected 
for this honor. 

For the past 19 years American 
Legion Post No. 27, of Baltimore, 
has conducted an active Americanism 
program, part of which is the annual 
award of a Gold Medal of Valor to 
the Coast Guardsman who perform- 
ed the outstanding act of heroism 
during the preceding year. 

Early each year Post No. 27, as 
a token of its admiration for the 
Service, requests the Commandant 
to designate a Coast Guardsman to 
receive the Gold Medal of Valor. 
The Board of Awards at Headquar- 
ters makes a careful study of all out- 
standing deeds of valor by Coast 
Guard personnel during the previous 
year before making its selection, in- 
asmuch as the Gold Medal of Valor 
is highly regarded in the Service. 

Chief Radioman G. A. York was 
awarded the first medal in 1936 for 
heroism when the Coast Guard am- 
phibian plane V-III crashed in an 
emergency take-off from Assateague 
Anchorage, Virginia. 

John C. Cullen, boatswain’s mate 
first class, was chosen for the 1942 
award after he sounded the alarm 
which led to the capture of Nazi 
sabateurs who landed on a Long 
Island beach, near New York, the 
night of June 13, 1942. Cullen 
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One year ago, General James Devereaux, 
Marine Corps (Retired), was the Chief 
Speaker at the annual banquet honoring the 
Coast Guard Hero of the Year. General 
Devereaux, now a U.S. Congressman, will be 
remembered as the commander of the Marine 


detachment on Wake Island when overwhelm- 


ing forces attacked that island in 1941, im- 
mediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


had resourcefully outwitted the 
saboteurs, who attempted to bribe 
him, 

In 1944 the award went to Gene 
Oxley, boatswain’s mate second 
class, for outstanding heroism in the 
Normandy Invasion. In 1948 Mar- 
ion K. Reynolds received the coveted 
medal for his daring rescue of a ship- 
mate who had fallen overboard at 
night in the midst of a storm in the 
North Atlantic. Reynolds was a 
boatswain’s mate first class. 

In 1949 the Medal of Valor was 
awarded in duplicate to young Ed- 
ward Phelps, EN2, and Albert Mor- 
ris, BM3, who had worked as a two- 
man team in aiding the rescue of ten 


seamen imperiled aboard their strick- 
en tug. 


Several men prominent in polit- 
ical and public life will occupy the 
spotlight at the speaker's table as the 
Coast Guard comes in for one of the 
finest tributes on record. 


The American Legion’s Medal of 
Valor has come to be looked upon 
as one of the highest civilian honors 
that can come to any member of the 
Armed Forces. That the Medal of 
Valor is awarded exclusively to 
Coast Guardsmen is a tribute to the 
Legion’s high regard for the nature 
of the duties performed by the Coast 
Guard in normal times of peace. 

The Legion’s Medal of Valor is 
the particular creation of Second 
Division Post No. 27, Baltimore, 
Md. M 

As the Coast Guard Hero of the 
Year rises to his feet on an evening 
in March to accept the Legion's 
Medal of Valor, the eyes of the men 
of the U. S. Coast Guard from 
coast to coast will be turned to- 
wards Baltimore and, in particular, 
to Second Division Post No. 27. 

Of course, at this time the iden- 
tity of the Coast Guard Hero of the 
Year is a carefully guarded secret, 
but the lad will almost certainly be 
chosen from such courageous en- 
listed men as John Fernandez, Wil- 
lard McCartney, Harold Brown. 
Larry Phillips, Howard Rosenthal 
and Donald Opp — and others too 
numerous to mention. These Coast 
Guard enlisted men performed out- 
standing deeds of heroism during 
1953, and as a result of these acts, 
many men were saved from death. 

Does someone ask a questicn as 
to what these men did? We will 
answer that question by printing 
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herewith the official report that ac- 
companied the award of the Silver 
Life-Saving Medal to John Fernan- 
dez, ET2. The cold and imper- 


sonal citation reads as follows: 


The Secretary of the Treasurer 
takes pleasure in presenting the Sil- 
ver Life-Saving Medal to John 
Thomas’ Fernandez, Electronics 
Technician, Second Class, United 
States Coast Guard, for services as 
set forth in the following citation: 


“For heroic action on 31 May, 
1951, when he rescued a girl from 
drowning in Absecon Inlet at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. Fernandez 
was standing watch at the Atlantic 
City Lifeboat Station when he heard 
cries for help and saw people gath- 
ering on the jetty, jutting out from 
the beach. He then saw a person 
struggling in the water about fifty 
feet from shore. Leaving the look- 
out, Fernandez removed his cloth- 
ing while racing along the jetty and, 
with complete disregard for his ner- 
sonal safety, dived into the water. 
He swam out to the unconscious 
girl, who was rapidly being carried 
out the channel by the ebbing tide. 
and supposted her until thev were 
taken aboard a passing boat avnroxi- 
mately ten minutes later. Althoroh 
verv tired from his efforts. Fernan- 
dez assisted in administering arti- 
ficial respiration and when the boat 
docked, the victim had been revived. 
Fernandez’s outstanding corrage. 
initiative, and unwavering devotion 
to duty were in keenino with the 
highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard.” 


/s’ H. Chapman Rose, 
Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Enlisted men McCartney, Brown, 
Phillips, Rosenthal and Opp dis- 
tinguished themselves in a mid- 
Pacific airplane rescue of five sur- 
vivors of a crashed Navy plane. 
Each of these men received a Letter 
of Commendation from the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. 


Needless to say, many other 
Coast Guard enlisted men who dis- 
tinguished themselves by acts of 
valor are being considered for the 
honored designation of Hero of the 
Year. 
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A young man who did not hesitate to face danger when the lives 
of other men were in the balance was honored a year ago in Baltimore, 
Md., by American Legion Post Number 27. Post 27 presented its 
annual Medal of Valor to Bernard C. Webber, BM1, in recognition 
of his exploit of rescuing a number of merchant seamen from their 
stricken vessel when a mid-winter storm destroyed their vessel and 
cast it upon the rocks and shoals of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Webber 
had previously been awarded the Treasury Department's Gold Life- 
saving Medal in recognition of this same heroic feat of gallantry. 
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“The nerve of the Old Man saying I needed a haircut!” 
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The Coast Guard 
Was There 


Coast Guardsmen Aided The Wright Brothers In 
The First Conquest Of The Air At Kitty Hawk 


Tn Coast Guard was there 
when America took the first feeble 
strides toward mastery of air trans- 
portation, to leave its imprint on 
the sands of time. When the Wright 
brothers made their historic flight 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., they were 
aided and assisted by 
members of the Coast Guard. 


numerous 
And 
a Navy seaplane made the 
first airplane flight across the At- 
the co-pilot and navigator 
of that plane. the NC-4, was an 
officer of the U. S. Coast Guard — 
although this latter fact has become 
almost lost in the dust of history. 
Indeed, Lieutenant Elmer F. Stone, 
USCG, played an important part in 
the first airplane crossing of the At- 
lantic. But the story of Lieutenant 
Stone can wait for the moment. 
Today we want to tell the story of 
the Coast Guardsmen who watched 
and helped and aided the Wright 
hrothers in their initial mastery of 
the air. 


when 


lantic, 


“We had arranged with the mem 
bers of the Kill Devil Hills Life- 
Seving Station, which was located 
a little over a mile from our camp,” 
wrote Orville Wright in an article, 
“How We Made the First Flight,” 
“to inform them when we were 
ready to make the first trial of the 
machine. We were soon joined by 
J. T. Daniels, Robert Westcott, 
Thomas Beacham, W. S. Dough 
and Uncle Benny O'Neal of the Sta- 
tion, who helped us to get the ma- 
chine to the hill (Big Kill Devil 
Hill) a quarter of a mile away. 
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SOARED LIKE AN EACLE 


Test of Wright Airship a Re- 
ported Success. 


| on 
OPERATED AGAINST THE WIND 


Plight Occurred Near Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
—Machine Said to Have Been Under 
Perfect Control—Landing Made at Spot 
Tadicated—Reached Altitude of S.sty 
Feet—Saved « Distance of Three Miles. 
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Norfolk, Va. Vee 4-10 i5 reprite.? Rere 
thitu : Ve 


This is a reproduction of the Page One head- 

line on the story of the first powered flight 

as taken from the Washington Post of De- 
cember 19, 1903. 


“During the night of December 
16, 1903, a strong, cold wind blew 
from the north. When we arose on 
the morning of the 17th, the pud- 
dles of water which had been stand- 
ing about the camp since the recent 
rains, were covered with ice. The 
wind had a velocity of 10 to 12 
meters per second (22 to 27 miles 
per hour). We thought it would 
die down before long and so we 
remained indoors the early part of 
the morning. But when 10 o'clock 
arrived and the wind was as brisk 
as ever, we decided we had better 
get the machine out and attempt a 
flight. We hung out the signal for 
the men of the life saving stations. 
By the time all was ready, J. T. 
Daniels, W. S. Dough and A. D. 


Etheridge, members of the Kill Devil 
Hills Life Saving Station; W. C. 
Brinkley of Manteo, and Johnny 
Moore, a boy from Nags Head had 
arrived, 

“One of the life-saving men 
snapped the camera for us, taking a 
picture just as the machine had 
reached the end of the track and had 
risen to a height of about two feet. 
This flight lasted only 12 seconds, 
but nevertheless, it was the first in 
the history of the world in which 
a machine carrying a man had raised 
itself by its own power in the air in 
full flight, had sailed forward with- 
out reduction in speed and had final- 
ly landed at a point as high as that 
from which it started. 

“While we were standing about 
discussing this last flight, a sudden 
strong gust of wind struck the ma- 
chine and began to turn it over. 
Everybody made a rush for it. Wil- 
bur, who was at one end, seized it 
in front. Mr. Daniels and I, who 
were behind, tried to stop it by 
holding to the rear uprights. All 
our efforts were in vain. The ma- 
chine rolled over and over. Coast 
Guardsman Daniels, who had re- 
tained his grip, was carried along 
with it and was thrown about, head 
over heels, inside the machine. For- 
tunately, he was not seriously in- 
ivured, though badly bruised tn fal- 
ling about against the motor, chain 
guides, etc.” 

In a statement made 32 years 
later on March 12, 1935, J. T. 
Daniels, then a member of the Nags 
Head Coast Guard Station, said that 
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This photograph, taken by Coast Guardsman J. T. Daniels, has reco:ded for posterity the first time that man succeeded in building a 
power-driven aircraft that successfully left the earth and remained aloft for a sustained period of iime. 











At Kitty Hawk, N. C., a group of interested spectators watch Orville and Wilbur Wright tune up the amazing contraption that was destined 
to become the first heavier-than-air plane to carry man aloft. 
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all he knew about the machine was 
that, in 1902, the Wrights were 
using a glider, which they used un- 
til 1903, when they made the ma- 
chine and put the power in it. 
“And,” he continued, ‘Orville 
Wright made the first flight in the 
plane with power in it, between 10 
and 11 o'clock on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1903, and he went some 
100 feet. Then we carried it back 
on the hill and put it on the track, 
and Mr. Wilbur Wright got in the 
machine and went about one-half 
mile out across the beach towards 
the ocean. Then we carried the ma- 
chine back to the camp and set it 
down, and the wind breezed up and 
blew it over and just smashed it to 
pieces with me hanging on to it. 
“The way they decided who was to 
make the first flight was as they 
were talking, Wilbur and Orville 


walked aside and flipped a coin and 
Orville won the toss, and he made 
the first flight.”’ 

A. D. Etheridge, who was also at 
the Nags Head Coast Guard Station 
on March 12, 1935, gives a few 
more details on the preparation for 
the flight in 1903, when he was sta- 
tioned at Kill Devil Hills Life-Sav- 
ing Station: 

“We assisted in every way, and 
I hauled the lumber for the camp. 
We really helped around there by 
hauling lumber and carrying mail 
out to them each day. In good 
weather we would be out there 
while they were gliding, watching 
them. Then, after they began to 
assemble the machine in the house, 
they would let us in and we began 
to become interested in carrying the 
mail just to look on and see what 
they were doing. They did not 





mind us at all because they knew 
where we were from and knew us. 
We inquired what day they expected 
to fly. Finally they told us the day. 
On this day, the 17th of December, 
Daniels, Dough and myself were out 
there helping to get the machine out 
of the camp and on the track. They 
started the motor, testing it out for 
quite a while. 

Finally they got to talking about 
getting together about flying and got 
it ready to turn loose. They decided 
to try the flight and then they went 
on just about the way you have 
been told by Daniels. They talked 
matters over — how delighted they 
were in what they had done in their 
flights, and were expecting to try 
it out again right then, but this 
little gust of wind came and just 
blew it —— the machine — over and 
they gave up right then and packed 


So unimpressed were the American people by the first airplane flight that they permitted the historic plane to be shipped to England, where 
it remained in a museum for many years. Eventually the plane was returned to this country and, in the above photo, it is shown being 


assembled in the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. 
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up and went home. They said they 
were very well satisfied with what 
they had done. At that time they 
assembled everything they wanted 
to take away. They said they were 
going to take the engine back with 
them, and the wings of the plane 
they left with me. Later I got a 
letter from a man in Philadelphia 
telling that Wilbur had written and 
told him that I had the old plane 
and that he wanted to buy it if I 
would dispose of it. So I wrote him 
a letter that I would sell it to him 
for $25.00. He sent me a check for 
it, and it is right here that I lost a 
fortune if I had kept it.” 


A. W. Drinkwater, who was sta- 
tioned at Nags Head as section as- 
sistant in charge of Coast Guard 
telephone lines in 1935, had been a 
repair man with the U. S. Weather 
Bureau in 1903. On December 17th 
of that year, while stationed at a 
wreck station of the U. S. Subma- 
rine MOCCASIN, which was strand- 
ed near Currituck Beach Light, the 
operator at Kitty Hawk asked him 
to relay a message to Norfolk be- 
cause his wire was heavy and he 
was unable to work Norfolk from 


Kitty Hawk. 


“The message was to Miss Kath- 
erine Wright, Dayton, Ohio, and 
read as follows: ‘‘Flight successful. 
Don’t tell anybody anything. 
Home for Christmas. 


(Signed) Orville.”’ 


And the Wright brothers went 
home for Christmas. And so, too, 
did the several Coast Guardsmen 
who had aided in man’s first con- 
quest of the air. It was not until 
many years later that the Wright 
brothers and their Coast Guard as- 
sistants began to appreciate the 
enormity of the event in which they 
had jointly participated. 

For years many persons ridiculed 
the claims of the Wright brothers. 
But there was one group of citizens 
who did not ridicule the Wright 
brothers. These were the Coast 
Guardsmen who had actually seen 
these brothers send a power-driven 
plane into the air. 

The door of a new era had been 
opened — and the first to peer be- 
yond that door were a group of 
humble enlisted men of the United 
States Coast Guard. 
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H°” MAD should a guy get if his wife 

grabs the latest copy of the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE before he can 
wriggle out of his dress jumper? 


Here I lug it home from the ship, figur- 
ing to myself: ‘‘Oh, boy! I'll squeeze out 
of this jumper, stretch out on the sofa and 
spend a grand evening reading the maga- 


zine.”” But what happens? 


No sooner do I open the front door than 
the wife snatches the magazine out of my 
hands and says: ‘Oh, I’ve been waiting 
for this all day.”” And 1 don’t see the 
magazine for the rest of the night! 


And that’s not all—I also get a cold sup- 
per because wifey says she can’t take time to 
stand over a hot old stove when the maga- 
zine is waiting to be read! Well, when she 
makes that crack I hit the roof. Wouldn't 
you? 


But things aren't like that any more in 
my house. Everything is sweetie-pie now. 
And I've gotta’ give credit to the wife. 
She solved the problem. Said she, ‘‘Listen 
here, you big heart throb, you and I get 
along swell every month until the maga- 
zine makes its appearance. Then we quar- 
rel like a pair of wild Indians. Either I’m 
going home to mother or you're going to 
subscribe to the magazine and have it mail- 
ed to me right here!”’ 

“Oh, yeah!”’ says I. 
will that do?” 

“Why, Sugar,”’ she says, ‘‘I’ll be able to 
read the magazine before you get home in 
the evening. Then when you arrive home, 
I'll have your favorite slippers waiting for 
you—and a nice cool bottle of beer—and 
a grand supper—and you can spend the en- 
tire evening lying on the sofa reading the 
magazine.” 

So I grabs the subscription blank and 
And she and I are 
Better take 


“And what good 


mails it away pronto. 
just like two lovebirds again. 
this tip, Shipmates. 





{ one year 
) six month 


Name 


Address___ _- se 





Enclosed is money order in amount of ewe in payment for 


subscription to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 


$ 
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urn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


‘Basaso BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design, is a restaurant check — a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks. foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address, nature of complaint, etc., are 





yy 
The Baltimore Salesbook Company \_ “<4 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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made without delay. The story of the customer’s com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 
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The Next Fifty Years 
Of Helicopter Flight 


Mans earliest concept of fly- 
ing included vertical ascent and de- 
scent, as he saw the birds do. One 
of the earliest recordings 6f man’s 
designs for a flying machine was di- 
rected toward vertical flight. It was 
only after many attempts to fly heli- 
copters, some of which were almost 
successful, that the fixed wing air- 
craft became the first to successfully 
corry a man into the air 50 years 
ago. 


To show the nearness of the two 
different schools of flight, only four 
years after the Wright brothers’ first 
flight, Louis Breguet lifted a man 
off the ground for the first time with 
a helicopter. Because of the simpler 
mechanical problems and the need 
for relatively less power, the fixed 
wing airplane advanced more rapidly 
in its development. 

The helicopter trailed consider- 
ably behind, and only 20 years ago 
the helicopter made its first com- 
pletely successful flight. This was 
the result of the knowledge and 
techniques gained from the develop- 
ment of the airplane and the auto- 
gyro which was half airplane and 
half helicopter, and first flew 30 
years ago. 


Most of these attempts at aircraft 
design had as their basic philosophy 
the ability to continue flight when 
the power was off. In the airplane, 
we have progressed to such high 
landing speeds, that unless power 
failed over a flat piece of ground, 
the speed of the aircraft would not 
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By FRANK N. PIASECKI 


allow a safe landing. To avoid this, 
aircraft designers have gone into 
multiplicity of engines, which has 
given us the high safety record ex- 
emplified by the airlines today. 
The great popularity of the heli- 
copter has come, in part, from the 
ability of the machine to make 
power-off landings in a space not 
very much larger than the machine 
itself and its ability to ascend and 
decend vertically. When the feature 
of multiple power plants is added 
to the helicopter, it will reach safety 
characteristics of the highest order 
known in air transportation, 


In the quest for higher airplane 
speeds, we have used larger amounts 
of power until today, some jet fight- 
ers can produce a propulsive force 
greater than their weight. And, as 
we increase in speed, this ratio will 
be even greater. Eevn now, designs 
have been discussed where this large 
amount of power required for hgh 
speed will be used for vertical take- 
offs. This concept introduces a new 
philosophy in aircraft design where 
the flight of the aircraft will be de- 
pendent upon the continuous out- 
put of power. For some special 
military purposes, this may be ac- 
cepted, but the question is: ‘‘Can 
we develop our power plants to as- 
sure sufficient reliability of such de- 
signs?’’ I am confident that we will 
attain that reliability within the 
coming generation of aircraft de- 
sign. 


In the next fifty years the prin- 
cipal technical advances in vertical- 
lift aircraft will occur in three 
realms: 


(1) Size and capacity. 
(2) Speed. 
(3) Development of its use. 


The size and capacity of helicop- 
ters shows no inherent technical 
limit. Larger and larger machines, 
capable of lifting heavier and heav- 
ier loads, can and will be built as 
the basic workings of commercial 
economies and military planning 
dictate. Even today we can foresee 
the design of helicopters over 200,- 
000 pounds in weight. 
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The most dramatic progress in 
the helicopter field will be increased 
speed of vertical-lift aircraft. This 
will come from two _ directions: 
helicopter designers will add speed 
to their machines; conversely, air- 
plane designers will add vertical-lift 
capabilities to their high-speed craft. 
The result will be a blending of the 
two types of flight into machines 
fully capable of both helicopter 
flight as we know it today and high- 
speed flight at velocities far beyond 
even today’s experimental supersonic 
speeds. 

The fulfillment of these basic 
desires is fast approaching reality; 
the price of this realization, how- 
ever, is unpredictable at the moment. 
It is possible that the combination 
vehicle will pay penalties of weight 
and complexity in either the air- 
plane or helicopter flight regimes, 
or in both; on the other hand, it is 
possible that the price of the com- 
bination will be outweighed by 


savings in high-speed landing de- 
vices now required and by reduc- 
tions in the tremendous capital in- 


en 


vestment necessary for airports. 
The possibility of such machines 
within the next two decades is un- 
questionable; only their relative 
cost remains to be determined in 
the future. 


One of the most challenging and 
promising technical avenues of heli- 
copter advancement is development 
of their uses, development of tech- 
niques and equipment (both ground 
and helicopter-borne) to permit 
widest and most effective use of 
the unique flight characteristics of 
the helicopter. Automatic flight 
systems will permit helicopters to 
operate in all forms of weather, even 
in obstructed areas such as the hearts 
of cities. 


The greatest impact of the heli- 
copter will be its effect upon, and 
integration with, our social system, 
transportation network, architect- 
ural design, city planning, and lo- 
cation of industry. The size of 
metropolitan areas, now generally 
considered to be one hour's com- 
muting time by surface transit, will 


be extended several-fold. Lines of 
transportation, now fixed by the 
pattern of railroads and main high- 
ways, will be supplemented by a new 
flexibility in the form of areas of 
transportation served by helicopter. 
All of this will be achieved at a cap 
ital investment lower than that in- 
herent to any other form of trans 
portation. For, unlike the railroad 
with its trackage and right-of-way, 
the automobile with its highways, 
the steamship with its harbors and 
docks, the airplane with its airports, 
the helicopter requires less supporting 
facilities than any other vehicle. 
Therefore, we can expect its develop- 
ment to be rapid. 

There are no technical barriers to 
the progress of vertical-lift aircraft 
in sight. With the breadth of vision 
that characterizes Aviation’s Golden 
Age, with the healthy technological 
atmosphere that has seen the so- 
called barriers of low- and high- 
speed flight broken, with proper 
planning and public support, the 
helicopter’s progress and usefulness 
are unlimited. The best is yet ahead. 





This photo supplies a study in contrast between two types of Coast Guard helicopters. Soaring aloft is a helicopter officially designated 
as HO3S, while resting on the runway is a giant helicopter known by the official designation HRP. Obviously, helicopters are growing 
larger and are performing duties undreamed of by the most hopeful pioneers of twenty short years ago. 
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MY RACK and | 


By ROBERT C. PRITIKIN 


cA, INDIVIVUAL who adheres 
to the principles of healthful living 
usually spends one-third of his life 
in sleep. That is, eight hours out 
of each twenty-four are devoted to 
rejuvenating the body cells and re- 
moving the nervous tension of the 
previous day. 

Thanks to the ingenuity of 
science and invention, our genera 
tion has been provided with an end- 
less variety of aids which make sleep 
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a richer and more satisfying experi- 
The sleeping pill, the electric 
blanket, the alarm clock radio, the 
push-button bed design to arch the 
back into any desired position, are 
but a few of the many sleeping aids 
which are at the disposal of all who 
would wish to increase the pleasure 
and therapeutic value of sleep. 


ence. 


That is all . . . except the man 
in the military, who not only is de- 
nied these new innovations but in 
addition is denied the basic sleeping 


tools which are afforded even the 
most humble and deprived members 
of our society. I consider myself no 
less a lover of sleep than the legend- 
ary Rip Van Winkle, and hence am 
particularly sensitive to the peculiar 
sleeping conditions which I inherited 
when I joined the U. S. Coast 
Guard. 


My initial experience in this re- 
gard was in boot camp when, after 
rummaging through my newly-is- 
sued sea bag, I discovered that the 
garment which I now affectionately 
remember as pajamas, was not in- 
cluded. It was then that I was in- 
troduced to ‘“‘skivies,’” the duel pur- 
pose garment which during the day 
serves as underwear and during the 
night becomes pajamas. This was 
the first hint which I was given of 
things to come and the beginning 
of a long and arduous adjustment 
which I have since made on behalf 
of a new method of sleeping which 
would have been considered primi- 
tive even by the aboriginal, who at 
least enjoyed the privacy of his own 
cave and the companionship of his 
woman. 


Today I do not sleep in a bed 
but in a rack! There are no bed- 
springs, no mattress, no sheets, no 
pajamas and I am sure the occupant 
of a small crypt is provided more 
square inches of resting space than 
I. Amid a symphony of snores, 
chattering teeth, sub-glottal wheezes, 
fog horns, and the ever-present mat- 
ing call of the local sea lion, I crawl 
into my rack each night and prepare 
to join the land of slumber for eight 
blissful hours. 


I am assigned to the bottom of a 
series of six racks which are con- 
nected to the port bulkhead. The 
proximity of my nose to the sagging 
mattress directly above supersedes 
any possibility of turning over once 
situated in the contraption and my 
neighbor above lets me in on every 
detail of digestive activities with 
audible slurps, blops, and bloops. 
I, who used to react violently to 
the mere dripping of water from a 
rusted faucet, have even adjusted to 
this. I found that by inserting the 
butts of two tightly packed Corona 
Coronas in each ear I am completely 
immunized from all audible disturb- 
ances! 
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The curvature of the bulkhead, 
upon which the racks are fastened, 
cause each rack to become slightly 
indented, giving the effect of stairs. 
The first step (my rack) unfortu- 
nately, protrudes out into the berth- 
ing compartment four inches, pre- 
venting a water-tight door, which 
is located at my feet, from being 
opened wide enough to enable a per- 
son to enter. For those late to retire 
the following procedure is employed 
in gaining entrance to the berthing 
compartment. The door is opened 


about one-half foot before it crashes 
into the steel frame of my rack. Then 
an arm is wedged thru the opening, 
a hand firmly grasps my rack and 


lifts it to a forty-five degree angle 
while I roll into the bulkhead with 
a thud. After our shipmate has 
gained entrance he secures the door, 
lowers me to a more comfortable 
sleeping angle and tiptoes silently 
away. 

Those who voice their objections 
as vehemently as I are usually ex- 
pected to offer some solution. I have 
neither the desire to suggest that the 
Service revise their old traditions nor 
the inclination now to readjust to 
another method of sleeping. Habit 
is a potent thing and often expresses 
itself in strange and peculiar terms. 
Hence, when I was home on leave 
not long ago, it was not surprising 


to find that I preferred sleeping in 
the bottom bureau drawer to the 
comforts of my old double bed. This 
I considered a perfectly normal re 
action and, in addition, I seized 
every opportunity to simulate the 
shipboard sleeping conditions to 
which I have become accustomed. | 
found myself arising at two in the 
morning to stand an anchor watch 
in the kitchen and even waking my 
aging grandmother at three-forty- 
five to relieve me! 

Yes. I have triumphed over the 
problems of military sleeping. My 
rack and I have become close friends 
and the sleepless night is a thing of 
the past. 


Your waterfront reporter didn’t meet this young lady on Atlantic Avenue in Boston nor on Sands Street in Brooklyn but he did meet her 
in a photographer's studio in Hollywood where she was posing for this publicity photo. You've probably already recognized the young 
lady as Anne Sargent, prominent television actress. Anne is about to doff her baseball cap in tribute to the baseball training season 


which will start just as soon as Leo Durocher announces that the Giants will win the pennant! 


(If Leo thinks the Giants are good, let 


him issue a challenge to the Coast Guard teams representing St. George Base, New York, and the Base at Alameda, California.) 
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The adjacent article on the important subject of Safety First appeared 


originally in that excellent Navy publication, ‘‘All Hands,’’ and it ts re- 


printed in these columns because of the need for impressing upon men in 


the Coast Guard the need for paying proper attention to safety regulations. 


Safety First Has a Lasting Effect 


cA LAD, Liberty Louie, was all 
for his first liberty in a U. S. port 
in two years. “San Francisco, here 
I come.’’ So anxious was he to get 
ashore, in fact, that the closer he 
got to the gangway the faster he 
ran. 


A small boat had just been low- 
ered to take the liberty crew ashore, 
but Louie didn’t see it —- or any- 
thing else. 

Louie collided full force with the 
skipper, who was just stepping out 
of officers’ country, sending him into 
a newly-painted bulkhead. Thrown 
off balance himself, Louie slid along 
the deck toward the gangway where 
a welder was working on the rail. 
He hit the welder who fell back and 
in balancing himself lifted his torch 
and set fire to the OOD’s trouser leg. 

As the OOD hastened to put out 
the fire Louie balanced precariously 
on the side of the ship for one peril- 
ous moment before toppling into the 
small boat. 

He hit with a thud, knocking the 
coxswain senseless into the bottom 
of the boat and sending the ‘‘stern 
hook”’ into the bay. As he struck 
the boat, Louie kicked the starter 
and the engine turned over with a 
roar. Then, before anyone could do 
anything the stern line parted and 
the boat zoomed away from the 
ship as a ‘‘freshly painted’’ skipper 
and a “burned up’’ OOD shouted 
commands from the ship. Fortu- 
nately Louie managed to straighten 
the boat out and slow it down be 
fore it hit a destroyer that was 
berthed nearby. He is now back 
aboard the ship with multiple 
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bruises and a very long face. It will 
be a long time before he gets ashore 
again — a real, long time. 

Obviously, “Liberty Louie’ is a 
fictitious character, but there are a 
few guys like him who always learn 
things the hard way. Don’t be like 
him — learn the rules of safety at 
sea and put them into good use be- 
fore you get hurt. 


To help division officers and lead- 
ing petty officers get the safety word 
and pass it along to everyone in the 
division, the Navy has published a 
manual which contains a summary 
of shipboard safety rules. 


Titled U. S. Navy Safety Precau- 
trons, the volume contains 25 chap- 
ters that give a run-down on useful 
rules of safety afloat and ashore. 


Here is a list of mythical char- 
acters who violate one or more of 
the rules of safety discussed in the 
new manual. As you glance at this 
“Who's Who”’ of safety lawbreak- 
ers, you may see yourself among 
them. If you do, better take a look 
at the manual and see what you're 
doing wrong — then do it right! 








LOOK BACK BEFORE 
DRIVING FROM CURB 











Are you a ladder Gadder? — 
That is, do you try to race at break- 
neck speed down a ladder without 
using the handrails? If you do, 
you're likely to end up in sickbay, 
no longer a lad to gad! Handrails 
are there to guide you down the lad- 
der. Use them. True, they can pro- 
vide a fast method of getting down 
a ladder during General Quarters, 
but you'd better make a few practice 
runs sometime when you're not in 
a hurry before you start taking sev- 
eral steps at a time. 


Do you think you're a Steel-Eyed 
Sam — when you're chipping paint 
or working on a metal lathe? You 
do if you’re the type of guy who 
never wears goggles to protect his 
eyes. Everyone who prizes his eyes 
knows that pieces of flying metal 
or paint can cause serious eye injury 
or even blindness. Put your goggles 
on — you may be glad that you 
did. 

Are you a Flammable Freddy? 
— The kind of character who sleeps 
with a can of lighter fluid under his 
pillow, keeps cleaning fluid in his 
Jocker and smokes in his bunk? 


Flammable Freddy needs to learn 
that containers holding flammables 
should be kept tightly closed, stored 
in a fire-resisting room that is well 
ventilated and not exposed to heat, 
smoke, sparks, flame or the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Flammable Freddy it’s often been 
said, 
Had a sad habit of smoking in bed. 

One night he caught fire 

And burned his entire 
Port section, fantail and head. 
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Are you a Hull Acrobat-—That’s 
a guy who works over the side with- 
out a life jacket and properly tied 
and tended lines. When a ship is in 
port and personnel are working over 
the side, life buoys with line attached 
should always be available. At sea, 
men are rarely required to go over 
the side except in an emergency, but 
when they do, every man-jack 
should wear a life acket and have 
safety lines around him. Remember, 
a slip from the ship can mean more 
than a dip! 


Are you a Night Sighter? — If 
not, don’t go running out onto the 
deck at night until your eyes have 
become accustomed to the darkness. 
When leaving a lighted area at 
night, walk carefully, measuring 
each step and holding onto the door 
with your hands until your eyes 
have become accustomed to the dark. 
If possible, pause for a minute be- 
fore stepping out, shut your eyes 
and then open them after you have 
stepped outside. In addition, red 
goggles are usually available. 


Are you a Hearse Nurse?>—That’s 
a man who tries to give himself 
treatment for an illness or injury 
rather than going to a corpsman or 
medical officer for aid. The doctors 
and corpsmen are on your ship to 
take care of your health. If you be- 
come ill or suffer an injury — no 
matter how slight — go to them for 
treatment, even though you think 
you can “take care of yourself.’’ Go 
to sickbay and get treated by a man 
who really knows his APCs! 


Are you an Off-Shore Railbird? — 
If so, you’d better be sure you're a 
“sitting duck”’ as well, that is, you 
had better know how to swim. Sit- 
ting on the rail while a ship is un- 
derway is asking for trouble. You 
may fall over the side and be swept 
away before anyone can throw you 
a line. In port you might fall down 
onto the piling or between the ship 
and the pier and — — —, 


Are you a Seagoing Hobo? — If 
you are, you're flirting with danger. 
Flopping sleeves or trousers can 
easily be caught in gears or moving 
parts of machinery. If you're not 
careful, your sloppy or loose fitting 
clothes might be replaced by ban- 
dages and plaster casts. 
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Do NOT overtake 
when solid line 
is on your side 
of center line 














Are you a Wrong-Distance Jump- 
er? — That’s a jerk who doesn’t 
look before he leaps. When step- 
ping into or out of a small boat 
from a pier or ship be sure that you 
move with the ‘‘roll’’ of the boat 
and that you step onto a secure plat- 
form. Also be careful not to over- 
estimate a jump. Don’t try to jump 
farther than an ordinary step. Re- 
member: 


Satlors still mourn for the far-sight- 
ed creep — 


Who rashly attempted an oversized 
leap. 


If he had jumped later 


And his leap had been greater — 
He’d not now be asleep in the deep. 


Are you an Eagle-Eyed Fleagle— 
who can look the flame of an arc 
welder’s torch in the eye and never 
feel it? If you are, you're lucky be- 
cause the glare of a welder’s torch 
can cause painfully burned eyes. 
Smart welders wear shatter-proof, 
dark glasses to protect their eyes 
from the glare and flying metal. 

















tO) 


DON’T OVERLOAD 











Are you a Compartment Cat? — 
If you are, look out — that kind 
of curiosity can kill. Don’t go into 
areas that have been closed off with- 
out ventilation until you determine 
whether flammable or explosive 
gases are within. It is necessary to 
assume that any closed space, blister, 
double bottom, tank, cofferdam, 
pontoon or void contains gases with 
poisonous asphyxiating or explosive 
qualities —- until you can prove 
otherwise. 


Are you a Back-Breaking Ben?— 
That’s a bozo who carries the 
weight of the world every time he 
lifts something. When lifting any- 
thing, keep your back straight, bend 
your knees and let your leg muscles 
do the work. Ask for help when 
handling a heavy or bulky object. 
Don’t attempt to lift anything when 
you are in an awkward position or 
you might get hurt. 


Are you a Hatch Hopper? — He's 
the clown who goes around jump- 
ing over hatches rather than walk- 
ing around them. If so you’re prob- 
ably the type who falls through one 
every now and then, too. If you're 
a Hatch Hopper you are one good 
reason why safety lines are rigged 
around cargo hatches. These safety 
lines are there to keep you from 
“cutting corners.”” Note: When 
hatches are open, care must also be 
taken to insure that they are secured 
open. The regular prop or catch 
provided should be used. 


Are you a Greasy Deck Dan? — 
That's the kind of bloke who spills 
fuel oil or gasoline all over the deck 
and leaves it for the next guy to 
swab. Such a practice presents a 
great slipping hazard even when a 
ship is in port; underway it is 
worse. Even if you walk through 
it carefully you will track it onto 
the ladders, making those, too, a 


fire hazard. 


Are you a Voltage Dote? who 
gets a big charge out of electricity? 
You are if you poke your nose 
around the radio shack, generator 
flats or switchboards when not as- 
signed to them. There are signs 
placed in conspicuous places in areas 
where uninformed personnel might 
come into contact with dangerous 
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electrical equipment. Severe shock 
and painful burns have resulted 
when unauthorized personnel have 
taken it upon themselves to operate 
equipment with which they were 
not familiar. When the sign says 
‘Keep Away” it means just that. 
When his fingers began to itch, 
Seaman Johnson threw the switch. 
Though he lit up for miles — 
Hts face broke into smiles — 
For that was the end of his hitch! 


Are you an Open-the-Door Rich- 
ard? That's the guy who never 
closes a hatch or door behind him. 
He doesn’t realize that by keeping 
the compartments of his ship tightly 
closed he keeps himself and his ship 
safe by preventing the spread of 
smoke, fire, water or gases from one 
compartment to another. 

Are you ltke Sol, the Sun-Wor- 
shipper? He’s the kind of guy 
who just can’t get enough sunshine. 
Every chance he gets, he lies in the 
sun hoping to get that Hollywood 
tan but in most cases he ends up in 
sick bay. The powerful rays of the 
sun beating down on the head can 
cause severe headaches or sunstroke. 
When working in the sun for any 
length of time, keep your body cov- 
ered: when sun bathing or swim- 
ming avoid over-exposure. 

Oh. the sun shines bright on his 
bald, uncovered dome, 

The rays are so strong and so hot. 

Just a few more beams and they'll 

plant him on the spot, 
‘Cause they can’t ship a boiled lob- 
ster home! 

Even if you don’t find yourself 
listed in the above ‘‘cast of char- 
acters,’ perhaps you know some of 
them and can steer them straight. 

Safety is something that should 
not be taken for granted. It is with 
you every day tn everything you do. 
Properly practiced, safety becomes 
almost automatic, but you still must 
be “‘safety conscious’ about every 
job you tackle. 

It is your duty to report any un- 
safe condition or equipment you con- 
sider unsafe to your division officer. 
You should also warn individuals 
you believe to be endangered by 
known hazards. 

Remember that safety is every- 
body's business and business can 
always be better. 
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Now's The Time, Sailor! 





THAT’S A WISE OLD BIRD, Sailor! Can't you take 
the hint? 


Indeed, now’s the time! There'll never be a better time 
than right now to subscribe to the good old U. $. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve installments of this live-wire publication which 
publishes ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL 
the time. Address: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Mary- 
land. For civilians not associated with the Coast Guard 
the price is $3.00. 








WE HAVE accomplished great improvements in our weapon systems since the day 
of the bow and arrow. There will be many improvements in the years ahead. 
It is my belief that neither the great improvements of the past nor those of the 
forseeable future will alter the basic military truth that all arms are auxiliary to 
the foot soldier. ‘‘The man who walks on the ground’’ remains and will remain 
the controlling factor in forcing an enemy to do our will. His arms will remain 
basically what they are today. The support he needs will be rendered with devices 
basically as they are today. 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FECHTELER. 











_— who feel that the successful solution to one conflict may give us the oppor- 
tunity to relax and stay out of all the succeeding ones fail to recognize the avowed 
intent of Communist doctrine. We are face to face with a long-range struggle — a 
struggle in which the enemy will use all means — political, economic, psychological, 
and anilitary — to bring about this capitulation. This long-range struggle is a 
struggle for survival. 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY. 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 








LIEUT. COMMANDER GEORGE ERWIN 


Many sailing vessels still plied the Atlantic Coast 
in 1919 when George F. Erwin first enlisted in the 
Coast Guard to serve at a lifeboat station in Glou- 
cester, Mass. Now — after thirty years of service — 
Lieutenant Commander George Erwin, head of the 
maintenance department at the Coast Guard Receiv- 
ing Center, has been retired. Recently a muster of the 
operating force was held to give due honors to LCDR 
Erwin for his long and meritorious service. 

Each division stood grouped behind its officers, with 
the Maintenance Division —— headed by LCDR Erwin 
— directly in front. Commander E. F. Hanks, execu- 
tive officer of the Station, read the following message 
after quoting the retirement order: 


“In recognition of the fine performance of your 
duties while assigned as the Maintenance Officer at this 
station, I wish to express my appreciation and appro- 
bation for the continued effort that you have always 
displayed. At this time, as you near the close of your 
long service in the Coast Guard, it is my great pleasure 
to commend you.” 


LCDR George F. Erwin was born on June 23, 
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1898, at Rockport, Mass. In 1923 he married the 
former Miss Viola Lamb of Rockport. 

With little formal schooling — he didn’t have the 
advantages of even a high school education —- LCDR 
Erwin’s career is the story of successful achievement 
through his own hard work and initiative. 

Before entering the service, George Erwin had been 
a carpenter, and in 1920, when his first enlistment was 
up, he returned to his trade. The year 1925 found 
him again on duty with the Coast Guard. Now he 
was serving on the CGC TALLAPOOSA, which worked 
around the Gulf of Mexico where the enforcement of 
prohibition created a small war against smugglers. 
He remained on the TALLAPOOSA for three and a half 
years and in a rapidly spiraling advance —- became 
a Warrant Carpenter within his first eighteen months 
of service. 

His next duty station brought him back to a busi- 
ness he was well suited for —— ship construction in 
spection. From 1929 until September, 1950, Mr. 
Erwin inspected the hull construction on over 80 
Coast Guard ships. He worked in shipyards in Maine, 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Iowa, and during the war years in San Pedro, Calif. 

Among the ship “‘types’’ for which he was respon 
sible were: 327-foot cutters, lightships, 255-foot cut- 
ters, icebreakers, harbor tugs, river tenders, harbor 
oil and water supply tenders, Argo class cutters and 
destroyer escorts. 

In 1938, Mr. Erwin was promoted to Chief War- 
rant Carpenter and became supervisor of hull con- 
struction at the yards in San Pedro, Calif. During 
World War II, he worked on over 50 ships that were 
built for the Coast Guard. 

He received his commission as Lieutenant (jg) in 
1942 and progressed through the grades to his present 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, which he received in 
1945. In 1948, Mr. Erwin went to Portland, Maine, 
to serve as liaison officer between Ist Coast Guard 
District office at Boston and several lightships off the 
coast of Maine. 

His final duty station brought LCDR Edwin to 
Cape May in October of 1950 to become head of the 
maintenance department of the Receiving Center. 

Upon his retirement, Mr. Erwin plans to return to 
Rockport, Mass., to live — for he has built and paid 
for a house there and ‘“‘knows everyone in the home- 
town.’ Speaking about a long-put-off visit to Cali- 
fornia that he hopes to make this fall, he stopped a 
minute to reminisce. “It will seem strange not to come 
back at the end of thirty days’ leave,’’ he mused. “I 
won't quite believe it.” 
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CAPE MAY BASKETBALL TEAM SETS FAST PACE IN FOURTH DISTRICT LEAGUE 


Goat H BoB CONNOR faced a 
terrific task this year in readying the 
Cape May Coast Guard Bears for 
their opening game of the 1953-54 
basketball season. He had no re- 
turning veterans from last year's 
team. Add to that the fact that only 
three cagers had previous college or 
service-ball experience and you get 
an idea of what gives a coach those 
fabulous “‘headaches.”’ 

And with this small “‘bundle’’ of 
experience, Connor molded together 
a club that tied for the first-half 
championship of the 4th Naval Dis- 
trict League! 

Robert Connor former All- 
City (Philadelphia) and Villanova 
college gridiron and hoop star — 
took over the reins of the Bears in 
mid-season of the 1952-53 cam- 





By JOHN KAISER 











paign as a player-coach and is con- 
tinuing in this capacity this year. 
Though Connor's exploits on the 
hardwoods are overshadowed by his 
brilliant gridiron play, his savvy 
and teaching ability have welded to- 
gether a smooth-working, hot- 
shooting quintet that now has to 
be looked upon as an odds-on fa- 
vorite to take the league crown. 

Taking a year’s respite after cop- 
ping the 1951-52 4th Naval Dis- 
trict championship, the Bears return- 
ed to league play this season with 
a stiff 29-game schedule. 

The 4th Naval District League 
this year is composed of nine teams. 
From Philadelphia are: The VU. S. 


Naval Hospital, U. S. Naval Re- 
ceiving Station, Naval Air Material 
Center, Marine Barracks, Reserve 
Fleet, and the Naval Air Technical 
Training Unit. The three other 
league members are the Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station, the Atlantic City 
Naval Air Station, and the Cape 
May Coast Guard. 

On the non-league side of the 
ledger the Bears meet 13 opponents. 
Facing standout aggregations from 
Ft. Dix, the powerful Bainbridge 
Naval Training Center — featuring 
Penn All-American Ernie Beck; La 
Salle and Villanova College fresh- 
men teams, and Fort Monmouth, 1 
is easy to see that the Bears’ heaviest 
opposition will not come from 
league play. 

With such a stiff schedule facing 
him. Connor grimly set about the 
difficult task of rebuilding the Bears 
into. championship contenders. 
Though the team was green, inex- 
perienced, and lacked the height so 
necessary in this ‘‘giant’’ era, he 
overcame the impossible with speed, 
ball-handling and then drive and 
more drive. 

As the opening game _ neared, 
Connor's squad was narrowed to 
12 men, with seven of them form- 
ing the nucleus of the fast-running 
club. Jack Rouse, 5-ft. 10-in. 
speedster from Beloit College: Ray 
Huber, dependable back-court guard 
from Lafayette College; player-coach 
Bob Connor, starting his third year 
of Service hoop antics; Syd Messer, 
6-ft. 3-in. pivotman, with a year 
of freshman ball at Kansas State 
College under his belt; Rube Mil- 
ler, 6-ft. l-in. former Philadelphia 
High School star, whose basket eye 


is phenomenal; Bill Howe, 5-ft. 
ll-in. hustling guard, and Tony 
Pistorio, 5-ft. 10-in. guard from 
Loyola of Baltimore. 


The seven men who have sparked the Coast Guard Bears in their quest of the Fourth Naval 
District crown this year are, left to right, Bill Howe, Jack Rouse, Rube Miller, Syd Messer, 
Ray Huber and player-coach Robert Connor. 
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Pistorio reported to the team late, 
but has helped the Bears consider- 
ably in their drive for the league 
crown with his experience and 
ability. 


The second five is composed of 
Walter Brooks, 6-foot forward, 
from Mt. Union (Conn.) College; 
Dick Grabowski, 6-ft. l-in. for- 
ward from Billard Academy; Tom 
Meikle, 6-ft. 3-in. center; Martin 
Salazar, 5-ft. 10-in. guard, and Bob 
Suidzak, 6-ft. 3-in. guard. 


Opening the season against the 
Ft. Dix 364th Reg., the Connor- 
men have faced 25 opponents so far 
and now stand with an overall rec- 
ord of 16 wins and 9 losses. In 
league play, their record of 6 wins 
and 1 loss was good enough to give 
them a tie for first place in the stand- 
ings. 


Benefitting from several early 
non-league games, the Bears have 
shown that the experience gained in 
those tilts has paid off in league 
competition. The Coast Guard 
cagers have displayed surprising 
strength — racking up six wins and 


losing only one — in powering 
their way to a share of the first-half 
lourels. 


Both co-holders — Atlantic City 
and the Coast Guard — have lost 
only one game. The Bears were de- 
feated by Atlantic City, 76-71, in 
an overtime. The Flyers’ lone de- 
feat was to the strong Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station. 


has 
the 


Atlantic City, however, 
played one more game than 
Bears. The Coast Guard did not 
meet the Marine Barracks in the 
first-half play, due to travel diff- 
culties, and the game could not be 
rescheduled in time for considera- 
tion in the standings at the end of 
the first half of league competition. 


In sweeping to their first-half co- 
championship, the Bears breezed by 
the Naval Hospital. 82-58: Naval 
Receiving Center, 75-57; Naval Air 
Material Center, 77-37: Reserve 
Fleet, 77-54, and then swamped 
the hapless Naval Air Technical 
Training Unit, 102-60. In a more 
closely-fought battle, the Bears 
edged out the strong Lakehurst 
cagers, 84-80, in an overtime. 
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In non-league competition, the 
Bears have not fared so well. How- 
ever, four of these losses were to the 
powerful Ft. Dix 364th and 60th 
Regiments —— boasting such stars 
as Roy McGilvary, St. John’s; Sam 
Glassmire, Villanova: Vernon 
Stokes, St. Francis; Tom O'Toole, 
Boston College, and Bill Baird, 
Rhode Island State. The Bears also 
dropped one to the Villanova fresh- 
man team, 93-81. The Coast Guard 
victories were over Bridgeton (N. 
J.), 80-61; Coast Guard Port Se- 
curity Unit of Philadelphia, 73-61, 
and the Glassboro State Teachers 
College, 85-70. 


In the games played so far, the 
Bears have shown that they haven't 
a single outstanding star, but rather 
have geared their scoring to a ‘‘shar- 
ing basis’’ with any of the starters 
capable of providing the “‘big score’ 
for the night's play. 


Jack Rouse, Syd Messer and Rube 
Miller are the leading point-getters 
on the Blue and White squad. But 
it has been the shifty, cunning play 
of the little ball-hawk coach, Bob 
Connor, and the steady play-mak- 
ing of Ray Huber and Tony Pis- 
torio that set up many of the scores. 
Though Connor takes few shots 
from the field, the deceptive back- 
court ace boasts a 7.1 average in 14 
games, while Huber and Pistocrio 
are hitting at a rate of 6.1 and 7.7, 
respectively. 


Leading the individual scoring 
parade is Jack Rouse with an 15.4 
average. The 5-ft. 10-in. ex-Beloit 
flash has netted 231 points — most- 
ly on drive-ins and fast breaks. 
Shifty and quick, his favorite trick 





‘Birthday present from my girl, Sir!” 


is to feint out his guard and drive 
past him for a lay-up. Jack’s best 
night was against the Ft. Dix 364th 
Regiment wher he bucketed 30 
points. 


Rouse is followed in the scoring 
column by Syd Messer, who has 
been hitting at an average of 13.2 
points per game. The big 6-ft. 3-in. 
center works around the keyhole and 
is quite adept at tip-ins, along with 
shagging his share of the rebounds. 
He garnered 25 points against At- 
lantic City for his highest one-night 
production. 


Rube Miller, 6-ft. l-in. forward, 
is the third leading scorer of the 
Bears. Averaging 10.7 points a 
game, the jumping “‘Rube’s”’ fa 
vorite shots are a one-hand set 
from the corner and a jump shot 
around the slot. Agrinst the Naval 
Hospital, he poured 26 _ points 
through the hoop. 


Using a fire-wagon, fast-break 
style of offense, the Connormen 
netted 1,155 points in 15 games. 
Employing this running offense. the 
Bears have thrown an average of 77 
points a game through the hoop, 
while allowing their foes an average 
of 64.9 points per game. In league 
play, the Bears have stuck a little 
closer to their men, allowing only 
58 points a game while they have 
upped their offensive average to 81. 


The Bears opened the second half 
of league play on January 21 against 
the Naval Receiving Station and 
also have a home-and-home series 
with the strong Bainbridge NTC 
and a game with Fort Monmouth 
left on the schedule. 


The 4th Naval District league 
set-up contains home and away 
games between all teams, with the 
schedule divided into halves, and 
the individual ‘‘half-champions’”’ 
meeting for the league champion- 
ship — if necessary. 


In the 1951-52 season, the Bears 
and Atlantic City tied for league 
superiority, and the Coast Guard 
won the league championship in a 
play-off on a neutral floor. 


This year the favorites are again 
Atlantic City and the Bears, with 
the dark-horse contender being the 
strong Lakehurst Naval Air Station. 
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DFAR FFATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 
will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 
check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 
cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER. 


Your 


BOOKSHO 


Many New Titles 
Now Available To 
All Hands 











Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Lives of the Liners 


Modern Ships 
Key: Cornell) 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of ‘‘Knight’s Modern 


Welder’s Guide 
Answers on Blue Print Reading 
Oil Burner Guide 


Seamanship,’’ the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available 
Refrigeration 


at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), 


assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘‘Bible’’ for seamen 
has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was 
first published. 

Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. 

The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 
obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 

For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- 
ings, this book has been a practica: guide for all who follow the sea. It should 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 
to gain Or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 


Power Plant Engineer’s Guide 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Handy Book... 
Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 
Mathematics & Calculations 
Machinists’ & Toolmakers’ Handy 


Rogers Drawing and Design 
Shiptitter’s Handy Book 
Aircraft Worker 

Puinting & Decorating Manual 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 
and Fireman’s Examinations 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 
Questions & Answers for Electrician's 


to any part of the world. (Van) 


This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from your USCG 
MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP 


bxuminations 
We guarantee delivery Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 
Mandy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 
Electronic Devices 


Electrical Power Calculations 





New Elictric Dictionary 








Modern Seamanship $7.50 
Arts of the Sailor 4.50 
International Maritime Dictionary... 12.50 
Primer of Navigation 7.50 
Collision Prevention 6.00 
Naval Terms Dictionary 4.50 
Marine Navigation 6.00 
Navigation Problems & Solutions.... 5.00 
Radar & Electronic Navigation..... 7.00 
Manual of Celestial Navigation 4.25 
Damage Control 4.00 
Stability & Trim for Ship’s Officer... 3.50 
Use of Radar at Sea 6.50 
: Van) 
American Merchant Seaman's Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 


Handybook of Knots 
Square Knot Handicraft Guide 
How to Navigate Today 
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New Radioman’s Guide 


Merchant Marine Officers’ Handbook 7.00 


Science of the Seven Seas 


Hand-to-Hand Combat 
Leather Braiding 


Small Boat Engine Manual . 
- Shallow Water Diving 


Splicing Wire and Fiber Kope Cieiieds ab denies 
Peasher's ® 

sachets. Manna Fisherman’s Knots and Nets 
went Geek of Cenmmasitp Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 
Warships of the World The Sailing Primer 


Visual Signalling Guide Small Boats For Small Budgets 
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Semper Paratus Specials 


Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — ‘‘Navigation and Safety,"’ by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced’at $7.00 
per copy. For persons interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sn:ps 
and the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend [CE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 
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WVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


% 
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Saving for security is easy! 


a 


Nee 
monk 


Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


ef 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by thia publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Seventeenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


AN LST SINKS 
By Lieut. (JG) Colt HENDLEY, USCGR 


Never did it occur to me that people who had 
ships sunk under them during the enormous amphib- 
ious operation which secured the first beachheads on 
the coast of France would be specially provided for — 
until it happened to me. 

I thought that whatever ship picked you up cared 
for you, but I learned differently after our Coast 
Guard-manned landing craft sank as a result of shell 
fire and I had been taken on a Navy tug, then turned 
over to this survivor accommodation ship. 

The survivor accommodation ship turned out to 
be the old work horse of the amphibious force, an LST 
(Landing Ship Tank, if you don’t know by now) 
masquerading under the high sounding name. Certain 
of these lumbering, wonderful mechanized equipment 
carriers are outfitted with special medical equipment 
and personnel. Once they have sent in their original 
load, they stand by the beaches until they have a cargo 
of casualties and survivors. 

The men from our ship were the first of almost 
500 to be sent to her for transportation back to the 
United Kingdom. For three days we stayed off the 
French coast gathering the load. 





The landings of assault elements were unnecessarliy 
marred by the repetition of an error which had been de- 
tected as early as the first Duck exercise in January. Troops 
as well as vehicles were overloaded in the assault, often 
with tragic consequences. While there is no precise record 
of the load men carried, it is clear that the equipage of the 

individual rifleman weighed at least 68 pounds. The addi- 
tional persona! items not specified in orders which many 
men are known to have carried brought the load of even 
the most lightly equipped rifleman to 70 or more pounds. 
BAR-men and heavy weapons crewmen carried even greater 
burdens, 

Overloading had particularly serious consequences at 
Omaha, where both surf and enemy opposition were great- 
est, and survivors of the landings there were virtually unani- 
mous in their judgment that they had been overburdened 
with unessential impedimenta. Battle shock and fear in 
themselves are known to induce physical weakening, and 
every extra pound which the soldier carried only reduced 

his tactical capabilities still further and in many cases pre- 
vented men from ever reaching the beach.—(Excerpt from 
Logistical Support of the Armies.) 
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Bunks were stretched out on the enormous tank 
deck once the compartments were filled and the cocks 
rapidly shifted to just opening and heating a variety 
of canned goods and foods as the crowd outgrew the 
facilities of the galley. 


But it was a cheerful, varied bunch of survivors. 
Army casualties, crews from landing craft of various 
sorts, warships, Coast Guard units and British Army 
medical units were jammed on the LST. 


The strangest part of the wait was the lack of news. 
Both of the ship’s radios were in use officially and 
there was no way to get the daily news reports. Lying 
a few miles off the beach where the heaviest fighting 
was taking place, we knew nothing except what could 
be pieced together from the incoming survivors. 


Harold Jamison, an Associated Press correspondent, 
was one of the survivors to come aboard. He had 
been riding a Rhino Ferry when injured. His first hours 
were spent repeating all the news he knew to group 
after group of survivors. After that he was in the 
same fix as the rest of us and eagerly awaited each new- 
comer. 


After three days of waiting and receiving survivors, 
the LST joined a convoy going to an east coast port 
in England and discharged us to the shore authorities. 


ONE HERO’S EXPERIENCE 
Coast Guardsman Thomas H. Connor, motor ma- 
chinist’s mate, first class, was left stranded on the Nor- 
mandy beach during the first hours of the American 
attack on June 6, 1944, when his ship, a landing 
craft for infantry, was forced to withdraw following 
an accident involving another landing craft. 


He remained under fire of strong enemy emplace- 
ments in the heights back of the beach for more than 
36 hours, and when he returned to his shipmates two 
days later he spoke modestly of ‘bandaging up a few 
soldiers and running a few errands for the Army med- 
ical corps.”’ 

But gradually the story came back to the ship from 
wounded soldiers, army medics and other bluejackets 
who had been on the beach during the hottest part of 
the fighting. —Tom Connor was ordered to give a full 
account of his experience. What he told his command- 
ing officers was sufficient to bring him an award of 
the Bronze Star Medal. But Connor didn’t tell the 
whole tale then; it would have been embarrassing. 

Later he loosened up and reluctantly told the rest 
of his story. 
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‘A boat load of wounded attempted to make a run 
from the beach late in the afternoon of D-Day,’ Con- 
nor related. ‘‘It was a small Higgins boat and carried 
about 15 wounded in addition to its crew of four or 
five men. 

“A little way off shore it hit a small mine and the 
boat began to sink. I could see it going down and 
could hear the men yelling for help. 

“Several small boats circled around but none could 
get to the sinking boat because of the mines. I had 
noticed an abandoned landing craft in the water a 
short way down the beach and although I didn’t 
know much about running one, I decided I'd try to 
take it out before the wounded men drowned,’’ Connor 
continued. 


“It seemed as if I'd never get the motor started, but 
finally it turned over and I backed out into deeper 
water. As I got nearer the sinking boat I could see 
the stronger men holding up the wounded. 


“They yelled when they saw me coming and warn- 
ed me to take off and approach them from another 
direction because I was heading into a string of mines. 


“T swung around and came in from another angle, 
shouting to them to watch out as I came because I 
didn’t know how to run my boat. One of their crew 
crawled aboard and took over the controls and I| helped 
take the wounded aboard. 

“It was almost impossible to get the wounded 
aboard without hurting them, but not one did any 
kicking. From what I could make out only one wound- 
ed man was drowned. 

“One of the boat crew said there were doctors aboard 
his LST and he asked permission to get the wounded 
there immediately. 

“At the time it didn’t occur to me everyone was 
showing me a lot of respect, yes-sir-ing and no-sir-ing 
me. In the excitement of the day on the beach I had 
forgotten I had traded my torn, wet dungarees for an 
officer’s khaki shirt and trousers which I found in an 
abandoned LCT. 

‘“T was all done in and too tired to argue about 
who I was or what I was when we finally climbed 
aboard the LST-55. I remember that everyone treated 
me swell, that an officer took me to the wardroom and 


During World War II there were many instances of co-operation between aviation units and the conventional sea-going units. In this 
picture a Navy PBY has landed in the sea in order to remove fron a Coast Guard transport (in background) a soldier who was in 
need of emergency brain surgery. The skipper of the transport, Captain T. Y. Awalt, decided to break radio silence,, request the services 
of a plane and spare the life of the victim. Promptly after this mid-ocean mercy mission, the Coast Guard transport continued overseas. 
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gave me coffee. Then he took me to his stateroom and 
told me to get some sleep. 

“When I woke up the next morning about 7 o'clock 
the same officer told me he had a clean uniform for 
me... one of his. Suddenly I realized I had been 
accepted aboard as an officer rather than as an enlisted 
man. Nothing which had happened to me during the 
day before on the beach scared me half as much as the 
thought of what would happen to me if they found 
out I was just a “‘motor mac’”’ dressed in officer’s uni- 
form. 

“T decided it would be better all around if I just 
kept my mouth shut so I got the captain’s permission 
to go ashore and make contact with my ship. 

‘I couldn't tell that part of my story when I got 
back. I was afraid of being court-martialed and even 
if my officers didn’t court-martial me I was afraid the 
crew would kid me to death about playing around in 
gold braid.” 

Tom Connor was granted a 30-day rehabilitation 
leave following his return to the United States. He 
wasn't court-martialed, and they say he wasn’t kidded 

. much. 


EXPLOSION ROCKS RESCUE CUTTER 


By CARLYLE HOLT 


Thursday night, as we were crossing the English 
Channel on a United States Coast Guard rescue cutter 
after a two-days’ visit on the beachheads, we were- 
startled by a tremendous explosion half a mile off 
our beam. The night was tempestuous. It was very 


rough on our little cutter. It was impossible to stand 
without clinging on with both hands. Everything was 
drenched with spray and rain. I was drinking a cup 
of coffee in the galley, hanging on with both feet and 
one hand when the thing happened. 

CBM Carl D. McNulty, a Coast Guard old-timer, 
who had worked out of Boston for eight years, was 
talking with me about the Chelsea Base when our 
little ship was rocked by another heavy explosion. 
We climbed to the deckhouse. The quartermaster and 
lookout were at a loss to explain the explosion. 

This area is called E boat Alley, and one often finds 
German E-boats and U-boats harassing our ships. 

Our convoy had slow ships and we had quite a 
job shepherding two cripples who fell farther and 
farther behind all the way over. 

The night will be remembered by Seaman lc. P. J. 
Matagna, who was lying seasick in a bunk in the little 
cabin just above the mess table. There was a violent 
roll, and he fell out of the bunk, landed on top of the 
mess table, slid across it against a bench and so to the 
floor. Everything that was not lashed down came 
loose. 

BM Ic, W. P. Dudka, opened the refrigerator door 
to get a snack in the middle of the night and the con- 
tents leaped out at him. Opened cans of grapefruit, 
tomatoes, and peas spilled to the floor; butter, bacon, 
and pork chops slid around; broken bottles of catsup 
and piccalilli were added to the mess. 

At dawn our little 83-footer was in sight of the 
British coast and we were pleased to run under shelter 
to the shore and make port. 
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When I boarded this Coast Guard rescue cutter 
Tuesday, the radio in the tiny cabin was on full blast. 
Gracie Allen was talking to George Burns and vice 
versa. Some members of the crew were due to start 
across the windy channel, lying just outside the har- 
bor’s entrance. 

“Skip,’’ said a sailor to the Captain of the ship, 
John T. Morse, “‘here’s a letter to my girl. Sort of 
go over it quick, will you? Every time I write a love 
letter, I can’t look you in the face for three days.” 
Lt. Morse groaned and took the letter. ‘‘This is the 
letter-writingest ship afloat.” 

I never heard him addressed by the crew as any- 
thing but ‘‘Skip’’—short for Skipper. The practice 
of the Coast Guard is to address the Commanding 
Officer of these small cutters as ‘‘Skip’’ except on for- 
mal occasions, when he is called ‘‘Skipper’’. The little 
ship is divided into a forecastle, where most of the 
crew sleep, a small cabin, a combination galley, mess 
hall, and lounge room, and the Captain’s cabin, occu- 
pied by the skipper and the chief boatswain’s mate, 
who is second in command. The space is about the 
size of two dog kennels for a crew of 14 men and one 
officer. 


CARE OF THE WOUNDED 


The wounded were transferred from the small craft 
that wobbled like empty bottles in the rough waves 
and banged hard against the bigger ship, but the crews 
managed with skill and tenderness. As G.I.’s leaned 
on railings and started down, the casualties were 
brought aboard. Litter cases were swathed in blankets, 
soaked with spray, waterdrops beading the pale faces 
and closed eyes. Straps were slipped under the ends 
of the stretchers which were quickly hoisted, while 
guide ropes held the small craft safely off the side of 
the rescue craft. Wounded men able to walk came up 
ladders assisted from below, seized by ready hands 
from above. As each came aboard, two soldiers took 
his arms around their shoulders and escorted him in- 
side to the dressing stations. 

Vessels were equipped for mercy duty, with bunks 
for hundreds of wounded, a fine operating room, and 
plasma, sulfas, penicillin and all the latest medical 
stores. Most of the litter cases were taken directly to 
the operating room below. The less seriously wound- 
ed were cared for in the wardroom, which had been 
made into a first-aid station. Every available space 
was lined with waiting litters as the wounded began 
coming aboard fast. In a short while one LST had 
a hundred. In the corridors the minor casualties sat on 
chairs, or lay on the floor, shivering under their blan- 
kets. The smell of blood, sweat and wet filth hung 
like a fog within the ship. Every man who could help 
was pressed into service. They cut off with knives the 
torn, soaked uniforms and shoes and socks. They 
removed temporary bandages, now wet and dirty, 
cleaned wounds with disinfectants, picked out stuck 
bits of clothing, sand, grass, and sometimes metal. 
For two days and nights the doctors and their helpers 
got no sleep, for there were amputations, chest and 
abdominal-cavity perforations. None of the wounded 
died before the ships reached England. 
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“9 Happened fo VWI ee 
ee he / aa it Happen fo You! ‘ 


‘““YES, it happened to me and there’s nothing I can do 
about it now. However, perhaps my misfortune can be 
used to awaken other shipmates so that they'll not make 
the same error I made. 











“I am one of those enlisted men who labor under the 
handicap of ‘broken’ service. I was honorably discharged 
several months ago. At that time I held the rate of RMI. 
It was my intention to re-enlist immediately but my day 
of discharge happened to be a Friday. I carelessly thought 
that I could postpone re-enlisting until the following week, 
thus giving myself a few days to attend to some personal 
plans. 





“T was wrong. When I attempted to re-enlist I found 

I could not do so and retain my first-class petty officer 

rating! Disgusted, I decided to try my luck in civilian life. 

fn Eniteted Mea This was another error. Finally, I re-enlisted and I con- 


sider myself lucky to have been given the rate of RM2. 
Relates An 





“T can tell you it’s mighty discouraging to serve under 

Experience That men to whom I was senior just one short year ago. Those 
Contains A fellows moved up during the time I was in civilian life. 
This is the tragedy of ‘broken’ service, —— it destroys all 

Moral For the seniority advantages you may have built up over a 





All Hands period of many years. It’s impossible to regain lost sen- 
iority!”’ 


* 


The above statements have been taken from a letter 
written by a Coast Guard enlisted man. They adequately 
describe the disadvantages of ‘‘breaking’’ one’s continuous 
service record. 

Re-enlist promptly! Protect your seniority by re- 
enlisting immediately. Avoid the pitfalls of “‘broken’’ 
service! 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


bh # : = a Humanity 
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A young man took his city-bred 
girl friend into a night club that 
was decorated in cowboy style. 

They were there a short time 
when the girl arose and excused her 
self to go and have her face made up. 

She returned a moment later and 
her countenance was a blushing red. 
“Ted,” she said, “you'll have to 
help me. Am I a heifer or a steer?”’ 

x * * 


She was only a_ meterman’s 
daughter, but she knew when to 
refuse. 

x * x 

Sailor’s Wife (as he comes home 
at 3 o'clock): ‘Well, home's the 
best place after all, isn’t it?”’ 

Sailor: “Well, I wouldn't know 
about that, but it’s the only place 
open right now. 

674 

Wise 
car): 
full?”’ 

Conductor: “Nope, we need one 
more jackass; come on in.” 

+ oF Le 


Guy 
“Well, 


(boarding the street 


Noah, is the Ark 


Teacher: ‘Spell straight.” 

Pupil: ‘‘S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Correct. Now 
does it mean?” 

Pupil: ‘Without ginger ale.” 

* * * 

Husband: ‘The iceman’s been 
bragging that he’s kissed every 
woman in the building except one.” 

Wife: “That must be snooty 
Mrs. Jones from upstairs.” 

e -& -% 


what 


After a girl passed through the 
hotel lobby several times, a polite 
young man stepped up and asked, 
“Pardon me, Miss, are you looking 
for some particular person?” 

“I’m satisfied,” she replied, “‘if 
you are.” 
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Cook: 
outside.” 
Dietitian: 


“Say, the garbage man .s 


“OK, tell him to leave 


three cans today.’ 
* 


* * 

Sylvia: ‘‘When I applied fur a 
job the manager had the nerve to 
ask if my punctuation was good!”’ 

Mildred: ‘‘What did you tell 
him?” 

Sylvia: “I said I'd never 
late for work in my life!” 

* * * 


been 


A bathing beauty is a girl worth 
wading for. 
* * x 
She 
daughter, 
them all. 


only a gearmaker’s 
she could outstrip 


was 
but 


“Hey, you guys, where are you 
carrying that fellow? Is he drunk?” 

‘“Nope.”’ 

“Sick?” 

“Nope.” 

“Just a gag?” 

“Nope.” 

“Well, what is the matter with 
him?” 

“Dead.” 

x ok 

Father: ‘‘So the teacher caught 
you using a bad word and punished 
you.” 

Tommy: ‘Yes, and she asked me 
where I learned it.”’ 

Father: ‘What 
her?” 

Tommy: “I didn’t want to give 
you away, Pop, so I blamed it on 
the parrot.” 


did you tell 


* * * 


Three tourists were standing on 
a street corner in North Africa. 
They were an Englishman, an 
Arabian and an American. Just 
then a beautiful woman walked by. 
The Englishman said, “By tove!”’ 
The Arabian said, “‘By the proph- 


et!’’ The American just shifted his 
chewing gum and said, ‘By mid- 
night!”’ 

is *@ 

A wedding ring, like a tourni- 
quet, can stop your circulation, bud! 
* * * 

“TI do love you with all my heart 
and I strongly recommend and urge 
you to marry me,” said the radio 
announcer to his best girl friend, 
“and, please remember this! To- 
night is positively the last oppor- 
tunity for you to accept this won- 


derful offer.’’ 
* * x 


Two sisters were taken before 
the judge by a motorcycle police- 
man. “I see,’’ said the magistrate, 
“that according to this ticket you 
were driving through a forty-mile 
zone at fifty miles an hour.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ said one girl. 
“The dealer who sold us the car 
said we could go as fast as we liked 
after the first thousand miles." 

* * x 
Son, I know that soap is scarce, 

It's wrong to waste or abuse it; 
But still, | doubt that someone said: 

“Don't use it!” 

x * x 

She: “‘How about giving me a 
diamond bracelet?” 

l/c: ‘My dear, extenuating cir- 
cumstances perforce me to preclude 
you from such a bauble of extrava- 
gance.”’ 

She “I don’t get it.”’ 

1 ‘c: “That's what I said.” 

x * * 

Grandma (looking at her grand- 
daughter's new bathing suit): “If 
I could've dressed like that when I 
was a girl, you'd be six years older 
today, Missy.” 

* * * 

Tombstone Dealer (after several 
futile suggestions): ‘‘How would 
just a simple ‘Gone Home’ do for 
an inscription?” 

Widow: “‘I guess that will be all 
right; it was always the last place 
he ever went.” 

* * 

Calling on her neighbor who had 
lost her husband, a woman. said 
sympathetically: ‘‘I feel so sorry 
for you, Dear. I suppose time hangs 
heavily on your hands.” 

“Well, not yet,’’ replied the 
widow. “I’ve had to fill out so 
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many papers — his income tax 
forms, insurance claims and proof 
of death papers, and so on — I 
don't know. I almost wish the 
Mister hadn't died.”’ 

* * x 


A youthful figure is what you get 
when you ask a woman her age. 
o* * * 


A doctor once told a patient, 
The thing for you to do is to drink 
hot water an hour before breakfast 
every morning.” 

After a week the man returned to 
the doctor’s office. “‘How are you 
feeling?’’ asked the physician. 

“Worse, if anything.”’ 

“Did you follow my instructions 
and drink hot water an hour before 
breakfast every morning?’ asked 
the doctor. 

“T tried my best,’ replied the 
patient, “‘but the best that I could 
do is fifteen minutes at a time.”’ 

* * x 


A woman flees from temptation 
but a man just crawls away in rosy 
anticipation that it will overtake 
him, 

* * * 


Wife (fishing): ‘‘Oh, Chester, 
I've got a bite? What shall I do?” 
Husband: ‘‘Reel in your line.” 

Wife: ‘I’ve done that. The fish 
is tight against the end of the pole! 
What should I do next?” 

Husband (sarcastically): “‘Shin- 
ny up the rod and strangle it.” 

x oe x 


A lady motorist was driving along 
a country road paralie ing the rail- 
road when she spied a couple of 
repairmen climbing telephone poles. 
‘Fools,’ she remarked to her com- 
panion, “They must think I never 
drove a car before.”’ 

* * * 


America is still the land of prom- 
Se - especially around election 
time, 
x * x 
A Texan arriving at the gate of 
his eternal home remarked: “Ah, 
never thought heaven could be so 
much like Texas.’ “Son,” replied 
the gatekeeper, “this isn't heaven.” 
* * * 
Lectures are like steer horns — a 
point here, a point there, and a lot 
of bull in between. 
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The lady of the house was enter- 
taining her bridge club when the 
pattering of tiny feet was heard on 
the stairs. She raised her hand for 
silence. ‘“‘Hush,”” she said softly, 
“the children are going to deliver 
their good night message. It always 
gives me such a feeling of reverence 
to hear them. . . listen.” 

There was a moment of silence, 
then a shrill voice: ““Mama, Willie 
found a bedbug.”’ 


—_— Ss 


Girls who wear flannels the whole 
year through, 
Itch to get married — but never do. 
x * * 


A country weekly in Pennsylva 
nia ran this classified ad: 
Wanted: A folding table by 
woman with detachable leg. 
* * x 


Wife: ‘I see where a woman 
was awarded one thousand doilars 
for the loss of a thumb. I didn’t 
realize a thumb was that valuable.” 

Husband: “It must have been 
the one she kept her husband un 
der.” 

* * ” 


How old is you?” 
‘“‘Ah’s five. How old is you?” 
‘“‘Ah don’t know.” 
“Yo' don’t know how old you 
is?” 
“Nope.” 
“Does women botha’ you?” 
‘“Nope.”’ 
“You's fo’.”’ 


* * * 


Little paycheck, by tonight 
We'll be where the lights are bright. 
In some gay and festive spot - 
I'll return, but you will not. 
* * x 


Al: ‘What was all the excite- 
ment last night at the Lagunita?”’ 

Jim: ‘“‘Oh, a girl was playing a 
uke in her pajamas and a string 
broke.” 

Al: “On the uke?” 

Jim: ‘Naw, pajamas.” 

* * * 


Mother: ‘Freddie, have you 
seen your sister anywhere about?”’ 

Freddie: ‘Yeah, she's out on the 
front porch naked.” 

Mother: ‘‘Goodness, you scared 
me. For a moment I| thought you 
said necking.” 


“What party do you affiliate 
with?” the election judge asked the 
mountain gal. 

“Has I gotta answer that?” 
frowned. 

“If you want a ballot you do.” 

“We-al, then I don’t want no 
ballot, ‘cause the party I affiliates 
with ain't divorced yet.” 

* * * 


she 


Everybody likes to see a broad 

smile, especially if it’s at him. 
Oc o@ 

Notice to 
don't know what to 
yourself by the following 
1—If it moves, salute it. 2 
doesn't move, pick it up. 3- 
too large to move, paint it. 

+ Paie 


Seamen: When you 
govern 
rules: 

If it 
If it’s 


do, 


The following 
appeared in a small-town paper: 
“Our paper caried the notice last 
week that Mr. John Jones is a de- 
fective on the police force. This is 
a typographical error. 
really a detective on 
farce.” 


announcement 


Mr. Jones is 


the police 


Reformer: ‘And furthermore, 
hell is just filled with cocktails, 
roulette wheels, and naughty chorus 
girls.”’ 

Collegiate Voice (from the rear) : 
“Oh, death, where is thy sting?”’ 

* * &* 


She: ‘Darling, this place is truly 
wonderful. It leaves me speechless.” 


He: 


““Let’s lease it for life.”’ 
a * + 


Nervous Customer: “‘I want to 
buy all your overripe vegetables and 
stale eggs.” 

Smalltown Shopkeeper: ‘Well, 
you must be going to see the new 
comedian at the theater tonight.”’ 

Customer: ‘Not so loud - 
the new comedian.”’ 

* * x 


“I's about the strongest 
they is in this town.” 

“You ain't nothing of the kind, 
and Ah’ll prove it to you. Ah’ll 
bet you fo’ dollars ah can wheel 
something in that wheelbarrow 
from heah to the cornah that you 
can't wheel back.” 

“Yo' has got a bet.” 

“All right, man, here’s the wheel- 
barrow, now you get in it.” 


I'm 


man 
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Papa rabbit noticed with some 
interest that his young son was look- 
ing uncommonly contented with life. 
“What makes junior so happy?”’ 
he asked mama rabbit when they 
were alone. ‘‘He had a great day in 
school,”’ she explained, ‘‘he learned 
to multiply.” 

a a 


Two little girls on their way 
home from ckurch school were sol- 
emnly discussing the lesson. ‘‘Do 
you believe there is a Devil?’ asked 
one. “No,” said the other prompt- 
ly. “‘It’s like Santa Claus; it’s your 
father.” 

¢-<& 


“'Thish match won't light.”’ 
‘“Washa madda with it?” 
“T dunno. It lit up all right a 
minute ago.”’ 
+s * 


Amos: ‘“‘Hey, man, are you 
comin’ to de lodge meetin’ tonight?” 

Ulysses S.: “‘No, man, I'se got 
a case of gastroenteritis.”’ 

Amos: “Why, bring it along, 
man you know the boys will 
drink anything!” 

acces 

A father decided to have a serious 
talk with his young son who was 
inclined to be irresponsible. ‘‘Jim- 
my, he said, ‘‘you're getting to be 
a big boy and you ought to take 
things more seriously. Just think 

if I died suddenly, where would 
you be?” “Here,” said Jimmy.” 
‘The question is, where would you 
be?”’ 

J i 

l/c: ‘‘What is black and white 
and read all over?”’ 

Drag: “A newspaper?’ 

1 ‘c: ‘“‘No, a blushing zebra.” 

Se ee 


Nothing robs a man of his good 


looks like a hurriedly drawn shade. 
* * * 


At a circus in the nearby town, 
a man thoughtfully stood looking 
at the camels. Then he picked up a 
straw, placed it on the camel's back, 
and waited. Nothing hapened. 
“Wrong straw,’ he muttered, and 
walked away. 

ee aes 

3/c: “Why did the young couple 
have pancakes on their first date?” 

Wife: ‘‘Because they wanted to 
bet ‘batter’ acquainted.” 
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Customer in English Music Shop: 
‘I want an E string, please.” 

Cockney Clerk: ‘“‘Would you 
mind pickin’ it out yourself, sir? 
I ain't been here long and [| hardly 
know the ’es from the she’s. 

_ 

A candidate for the Communist 
party was undergoing an oral ex- 
amination, 

“Comrade,” he was asked, ‘““What 
would you do if you were left two 
million rubles?”’ 

“I would give one million to the 
party and keep the rest for my- 
self,’’ he answered. 

“Very good. And if you had 
two houses?” 

“One to the party, one for my- 
self.’’ 

“Excellent. Now tell me what 
you would do if you had two pair 
of pants.” 

“There was a long pause, and 
then the candidate said, ‘‘Comrade, 
I just don’t know.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see, I've GOT two 
pairs of pants.” 

x ok x 

Druggist: ‘‘Well, Tim, did that 
mudpack I suggested improve your 
wife’s appearance?”’ 

Tim: “It did for a couple of 
days, but then it wore off.’’ 

* * * 

The vacuum cleaner salesman was 
demonstrating in a skyscraper apart- 
ment building. The doorbell rang. 

“It’s probably my husband!” 
gasped the housewife. ‘He's insane- 
ly jealous. Jump out the window.” 

“But this is ths 13th floor?” said 
the salesman. 

“Go on,” she said, “‘this is no 
time to be superstitious.” 

a 

If at first you don’t succeed, try 
again. Then stop. No use being 
silly about it. 

* * * 

Then there was the case of the 
young doctor in the South Pacific 
who had diagnosed the ailment of a 
seaman, but knowing he could do 
little with his limited facilities, wired 
base hospital: ‘‘Have a case of beri- 
beri. What shall I do?”’ 

The massage was taken by a 
young technician at the base who 
wired back: “‘Give it to the engi- 
neers. They'll drink anything.” 


1/c: ‘‘What’s the difference be- 
tween a jeweler and a jailer?” 

4/c: “One sells watches while 
the other watches cells.”’ 

* * * 

A fellow, who had been imbib- 
ing quite freely of intoxicating spir- 
its, was at an amusement park. He 
went up to the stand where baby 
turtles were being sold, and said, 
‘Hey, give me another one of those 
meat pies, One not so crusty this 
time.”’ 

. 2 

Stern Minister (upon greeting his 
daughter who has returned late from 
a hop): ‘Good morning, child of 
the devil.”’ 

Daughter: 
father.” 


“‘Good 


morning, 


* * * 


A musician was practicing on his 
saxophone late at night when the 
landlord came in. “‘Do you know 
there’s a little old lady sick up- 
stairs? asked the landlord. 

“No,” answered the 
“hum a little of it.” 

x * x 

“Tf it’s heads, we hit the rack. If 
its tails, we stay up. If it stands on 
edge, we study.” 

* 


musician, 


* * 


Mark Twain once defined news 
as anything that causes a woman to 


rr? 


say ‘‘My goodness! 
x ok x 

“Do you dance?” 

“T love to.” 

“Well. then, let’s love, by all 


” 


means. 
* * x 


The base barber thought he would 
kid the bald officer. 

“Your head feels just like my 
wife's cheek,”’ he chuckled. 

The bald man felt of his own 
head, then said, “By golly, it does, 
doesn't it.” 

x * x 
License plate on a hearse in Con- 


necticut: U2. 
* * * 


Once upon a time there lived a 
farmer who owned a big hay field. 
The farmer’s son decided that he 
would go into the city to earn his 
living, so one day he packed all his 
bags and left home. But when he 
got to the city, the best he could do 
was a job as a bootblack in a rail- 
road station. Now the father makes 
hay while the son shines. 
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Junior was spending a couple of 
weeks of his summer vacation on a 
farm and, on one of his first early 
mornings there in the country he 
spied the farmer hunting his cow 
which had strayed during the night. 

‘Aw, don’t worry, mister,” 
soothed the uncountrywise Brat, 
“she can’t go far, on account-a I 
saw a man draining her crankcase 
last night.” 








WHAT THE CHIEF MEANS... - ~ 
THE ADMITTANCE OF UNDESIRABLE 
AND UNAUTHORIZED PERSONNEL 
INTO THE CONFINES OF THiS ROOM 
1S POSITIVELY PROHIBITED. 











A number of American sailors 
were seated around a table in a 
crowded Paris restaurant, when a 
much-harried waitress spilled hot 
soup all over the chaplain. 


The good man spluttered, tried to 
gain control of himself, and finally 
sounded off with: “‘Come, come! 
One of you sinful comrades say 
something appropriate!” 





“Those dern college kids" 
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A cub reporter reported a near 
fatality this way: “The woman 
was overcome by gas while taking 
a bath, but owes her life to the 
watchfulness of the janitor.” 


* * * 


Say, this rocking chair isn't very 
comfortable. 

It should be, I just put in new 
rocks last week. 
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for a single cause. 


We must eliminate waste and duplication of effort in the Armed 
Services. We must realize clearly that size alone is not sufficient. The 
biggest force is not necessarily the best force — and we want the 
best. We must not let traditions or habits of the past stand in the 
way of developing an efficient military force. 


All members of our 


forces must be ever mindful that they serve under a single flag and 
We must effectively integrate our armament pro- 
grams and plan them in such careful relation to our industrial facili- 
ties that we assure the best use of our manpower and our materials. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 








Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 38-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORK 











— Patronize Our Advertisers — 


AUDELS 


MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 
To Earn More—Learn More 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated Easy to 
> nderstand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM. Send No Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. ()Carpentry $6*¢ Auto $4¢ OOil Burne rs $1 
Sheet Metal $1 ¢ Welding $1 ¢ ORefrigeration $4 
}Plumbing $6®O Masonry $6°0 Painting $2°ORadio $4 
a jElectricity $4° (Mathematics $20 OSteem Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4¢ (Blueprint $2¢ C Diesel $2¢ 0 Drawing $1. 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is pald 


AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 


Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


19 Rector Street, New York City 











| SAVAGE'S 


NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CoRP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks &% Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 








you can SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘caauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 


LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


\ a < 
FINANCE WITH GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO 
Send Today For Full Tuformation 


* GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 
De dahl Aut 


6 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


bile Financing Since 1921 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 
transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to corresnond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 
THOMAS M. KING, SN, CGC WEST- 
WIND, c/o U. S. Naval Shipyard, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. (5th or 7th District) 


CARSON, A. CONGER, SA, L/S WAL- 
532, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. (Any 
unit in Florida, prefer East Coast) 

LARRY E. NEWTON, CS3, L/S WAL- 
532, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. (Any 
unit — Virginia, N. C., South Carolina 
or Georgia) 

MAX W. WILLIAMS, SN, L/S WAL- 
532, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. (2nd 


District —- prefer St. Louis or Kansas 
City, Mo.) 


DONALD M. HAMILTON, EN2, CGC 
MACKINAW, CG Base, St. George, S. I., 
N. Y. (5th District) 


STEVEN E. UNGER, EN3, CGC EAST 
WIND, Boston, Massachusetts. (3rd, 5th, 
7th or 9th District) 


STEVE RYBINSKI, SN, Staff A, Room 
214, CG Tra. Sta., Groton, Conn. (9th 
Ditsrict or Buffalo, N. Y.) 

RICHARD E. COBLOIGH, SN, CG Life 
boat Sta., Michigan City, Indiana. (Ist 
District) 

CHARLES A. BALSDON, BM3(P), Da- 
mariscove Isl. L/B Sta., Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. (9th District — prefer Buf 
falo, N. Y., area) 

JOHN R. ZEITLER, SN, CGC DUANE, 
Boston, Mass. (9th District) 

DONALD E. AI-FORD, SN, CGC MAR 
ION, Box 4503, Berkley Sta., Norfolk 
Va. (Any duty in Texas) 

SARK'S VARTANIAN, SN, CGC 
95306, Sandy Hook, N. J. (1st Dis- 
trict —— prefer Boston or R. I.) 

NORMAN WATERMAN, SN, CGC 
NORTHWIND, Seattle, Wash. (1st or 3rd 
District or East Coast) 

JACK BRENNAN, SN, 100 Lighthouse 
Ave., Monteray L/B Sta., Monterey, 
Catif. (7th District or East Coast) 

G. F. GUIDRY, RO3, 100 Lighthouse 
Ave., WPB 83412, Monterey, Calif. 
(11th District) 

RICHARD N. FOWLER, SA., CGC MEN- 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (3rd or 9th 
District) 

NORTON H. BAUM, SK3, CG Academy, 
New London, Conn. (5th Ditsrict) 

JOEL R. SCHWARTZ, ET2, Jersey City 
Supply Depot, Jersey City, N. J. (Any 
District) 
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ALBERT GORDON, EN3, Point Mon- 
tara Light Sta., Box 191, Montara, 
Calif. (11th Ditsrict) 

LENNIE CLARK, EM2, and DONALD 
WHEELER, FEN, both of CGC HALF 
MOON, St. George, S. I., N. Y. (lst 
District ) 

WILLIAM R. BELLHORN, SN, Patos 
Island Light Station, Eastsound, Wash. 
(Ist, 3rd or 9th District) 

CHURCHILL, A. BUCK, SN, Sakonnet 
Light Station, Little Compton, R. I. 
(5th District) 

MISS TRUDY SBAR, 792 East 175th 
Street, Bronx 60, New York, would like 
to correspond with any youthful Coast 
Guard enlisted men. 

MICKEY HARDY, SA, and ROBERT 
RAY, FN, both of CGC CHEROKEE, 
P. O. Box 4521, Berkley Station, Nor- 
folk, Va. (Both to 7th or 8th District) 

FLAVIEL J. ROLLINSON, QM3(P), 
CGC ARIADNE, USCG Depot, Key 
West, Fla. (5th District) 

CHARLES T. NAYLOR, SO2, CGC 
MINNETONKA, Box 468, Long Beach, 
Ca'if. (7th or 8th District) 

LEO R. O'BRIEN, BM3, CGC WEST 
WIND, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Boston, Mass., 
or Portland, Maine) 

FLOYD E. INGE, JR., SN, Boston Light- 
ship WAL-510, 69 Long Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Light Station in 5th District) 

WILLIAM WEMPLE, SN, CGC SASSA- 
FRAS, Cape May, N. J. (3rd, 7th or 
8th District) 

COLON R. PAUL, SO3, CGC EVER- 
GREEN, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (5th or 7th District) 

PETER MUCKERMAN, SN, CGC 
CASTLE ROCK, Constitution Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. (2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th or 
9th District) 

GORDON EINFELDT, SN, CGC COOK 
INLET, Maine State Pier, Portland, Me. 
(Any District except Ist or 5th) 

NORMAN GELLER. SA, CGC SEBAGO, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
District} 

DONALD D. BAKALOR, SN, and JACK 
L. PERITZ. SN, both of Damariscove 
Lifebeat Station, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
(Both to 3rd or 11th District) 

ROBERT L. LARSON, SKI, Coast Guard 
Training Station, Groton, Conn. (3rd 
District or Supp-y Center, Jersey City) 


SYMBOL OF THE "KNOW-HOW" 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
J 
Construction 
of All Types 
7 
Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Boston New London 
Key West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
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S A RESULT of World War II, and the subsequent changes in the balance 
of power that this War brought about, the United States finds itself in the 
position of being one of the primary targets in any new conflict. 
General J. Lawton Collins 











The Woman’s Army and Navy League, sponsor of the Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and Air- 
men’s Club, 1015 L Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., have launched a membership drive. 
The League is made up of wives of officers of the Armed Forces, who give voluntarily 
thousands of hours of work yearly to operate the club. Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
Honorary President of the league. Wives of officers of the Coast Guard are shown here in 
the library of the club making plans to bring in new members. Left to right are Mrs. Elmer 
Winbeck, Mrs. Carl B. Olsen, Mrs. Allen Winbeck, Mrs. Leo W. Nelson and Mrs. James S. 
Muzzy. Mrs. Muzzy is the membership chairman representing the Coast Guard. 


An alert recruiting crew is this quintet at the Recruiting Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Any of 

our civilian readers wishing to obtain recruiting information about the Coast Guard are 

urged to address their questions to the Cleveland Recruiting Station. Front row: Frank 

Diturno and Claude Rutter, Officer in Charge. Back row: William C. Gehlke, Chester 
Wilson and Roy Arbogast. 
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LIFE GUARDS 


These Coast Guardsmen are life guards. Their 
station is a Grumman Albatross. The cry of help 


they answer comes by radio, or it’s the silent cry of a 





boat in trouble on the sea. Coast Guard training and 
tradition gives them the courage and skill to rescue 
despite seas and storms. The name Grumman 


gives them confidence in their Albatross amphibian. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND * NEW YORK 



































On Land or Sea 


W hether you are on land or on the sea— 
Whether you are a recruit or an old-timer— 
You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 


points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 
read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 


they Serve. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT, 


WRITE IT! 


DRAW IT! 
PHOTOGRAPH IT! 


and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Annapolis, Maryland 


























smokers 
by the thousands 
now changing to 
Chesterfield * 
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.. enjoying the one cigarette that’s 
highest in quality —low in nicotine. 
And remember, only our Chesterfields 
have this proven record with smokers. 
No adverse effects to the nose, throat and 
sinuses from smoking Chesterfield. Both 
these statements are a matter of record. 
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